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Columbia University Course 
In Literature 


“IT OFFERS in reasonably brief compass a survey and interpretation 
of what is most characteristic in the literature of the world, the material 
chosen being arranged in chronological order according to the nations that 
have produced it. From these selections the reader should be able to gain 
a clear idea of the style and distinctive quality of those writers whose work 
endures. From the introductory essays the reader will be given a viewpoint 
from which the selections that follow may best be understood and appre- 
ciated and may come to know something of the author and of the reasons 
that have led to the continuing repute of his work. The general introduc- 
tions to the larger groups of literary work will present to the reader those 
fundamental conditions of life, of thought, and of religious and economic 
experience that have both shaped the literary expression of any given age 
and also made these literary expressions continuous from the time when 


literature began to the present day.” t 
S : Nicholas Murray Butler 


Indexed in the Essay and General Literature Essay 


248 Distinguished Contributors | 
| COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
EDITORS 
$ [ 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
18 Volumes, expertly indexed satis emia 
Handsomely and durably bound [] A set of the Columbia University Course in 
in Holliston Cloth | Literature on 10 days’ approval—price $78. less 
| 10% library discount. 
$78. 7 [] Full information about the publication. 
N d 
for the set, less 10% library | Title.. — Sieh ss 5 
discount. Express charges prepaid | fibrary ” Se aR 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY | 
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Newest general publishing house is Reynal 
& Hitchcock, Inc., 448 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, organized by Eugene Reynal, 
Curtice Hitchcock and others to “publish a 
small but distinguished list of books covering 
many fields.” 

Mr. Reynal, formerly of Harper & Brothers, 
is now owner of Blue Ribbon Books, Inc. 
which firm will continue and share its office 
with the firm of Reynal & Hitchcock. Mr. 
Hitchcock spent six years in an executive 
capacity with the Macmillan Company and, 
more recently, two years in an important posi- 
tion with Century Company. 


Editor & Publisher, well known journal of 
the newspaper publishing field, announces 
publication of Feats of VanAnda of the 
Times by Barnett Fine as the first of a series 
of books to be known as Editor & Publisher 
Library, all of which will be of especial 
interest to schools of journalism, newspaper 
workers and others similarly engaged. 


The new poster “Booksellers Guide to 
Scribner’s Magazine” will be sent to libraries 
free upon request addressed to Miss Helen 
Hayes, Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. The display side of this 
poster lists leading books of each publisher 
while the reverse side has current book in- 
formation of interest to booksellers and libra- 
rians. 


By mentioning the fact that the offer was 
seen in the Witson BuLLetTIN, libraries may 
have free of charge from the Mayfair Agency, 
51 East 33 Street, New York, a copy of The 
Periodical Handbook. This handbook con- 
tains. detailed descriptions of many leading 
magazines and includes information as to 
the periodical indexes in which the contents 
of each magazine listed are indexed. 


The Horn Book, familiar and trusted bi- 
monthly magazine of the Bookshop for Boys 
and Girls, Boston, announces a lower sub- 
scription price of $2.50 coincident with the 
beginning of its eighth season. 


Funk & Wagnalls announce that “The pub- 
lication of How to Succeed in Life by Gren- 
ville Kleiser, announced in The Book Preview 
of the October Wison BuLLeTIN will be 
postponed until the Spring of 1934. More 
specific information will be furnished later.” 


An announcement of especial interest to 
subscribers of the Readers’ Guide has been 
made by Asia, familiar to librarians as a 
magazine of the orient, of the appointment 
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of Mr. Richard J. Walsh, President of The 
John Day Company, as Editor and of the 
enlargement of its scope to act as a medium 
for interpreting the culture and development 
of all Asiatic countries. It is expected that 
the additional contacts Mr. Walsh will have 
as Editor of Asia will result in new authors 
for the John Day Company of which he 
remains the directing head. 


The Foreign Policy Association and the 
World Peace Foundation are to publish 
jointly a new, inexpensive series, to be known 
as World Affairs Pamphlets. The first issue, 
entitled The World Adrift (25c) appeared 
in October. Future issues are to appear 
monthly with the exception of July and 
August. The first aim of this series will be 
to assist the citizen to understand the forces 
underlying contemporary international prob- 
lems, and to acquaint him with the results 
of research in international relations. The 
second aim will be to secure a greater degree 
of cooperation between the various organiza- 
tions dealing with foreign affairs. Tentative 
arrangements have already been made to have 
future pamphlets written by representatives 
of the Brookings Institution, the Committe: 
on Cultural Relations with Latin America and 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Apropos advertising of back numbers of 
periodicals, Petrolkum Age reports “A bald- 
headed man who has heard that the hairs 
of our head are numbered wants to know if 
there is not some place where he can get the 
back numbers?” 


The John Newbery Medal, awarded an- 
nually for the most distinguished contribution 
to American literature for children was 
presented to Mrs. Elizabeth Foreman Lewis 
for her book Young Fu of the Upper Yangtse 
published by the John C. Winston Company 
at the American Library Association confer- 
ence just held at Chicago. Cc 2B 





TIDINGS OF JOY 


A new yo na olay just off the press, , by Elizabeth 
McFadden, author Why the Chimes Rang,” “‘Knights of 
the Silver Shield, ” " the Palace of Knosses,”” etc. 

It tells simply but with touching drama a story of 
t in your own town. A powerful plea for charity, 
it shows the friendliness that beats in the hearts of our 
boys and girls, and reminds us that every home that shelters 
a baby shares august beauty of the Nativity story. 

There are 12 speaking parts, any number of extras 
(children singing carols, in costume or their own clothes 
as preferred.) Set: a plain interior. Time: about 45 
minutes. Price 35 cents. Small royalty. 


SAMUEL FRENCH, Inc. 
25 West 45th St. N. Y. 811 West 7th St. Los Angeles 
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A Star Issue! 


* 
BOOTH TARKINGTON 


will be the 


Guest Editor 


of the 
NOVEMBER 


Golden Book 


HE NOTED NOVELIST picks his Six 

Favorite Short Stories from the World's 
Literature. All six appear complete in this 
November issue, in addition to the GoLDEN 
Booxk’s regular features. It is a literary treat 
you will not want to miss. GoLtpEN Book 
may be purchased at all the better newsstands 
but you can make sure of your copy by mail- 
ing the coupon at the bottom of this page. 


OLDEN BOOK offers the 

busy reader a_ golden 
treasury of the best enter- 
tainment of all time. It opens 
the resources of a world li- 
brary and presents only the 
things worth while today. 
There is more truly entertain- 
ing reading to be found in 
the time-tested, enduring literature of the 
world, past and present, than in contem- 
porary writings alone—if you only had the 
time to search it out. Now, that is exactly 
what the Gotpen Boox does for you. In its 
pages you meet only old and new friends 
who will give you lasting pleasure; that 
splendid company of entertainers you have 


always intended to read. 
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beginning with Mr. 


HUGH WALPOLE 
will be and 


Guest Editor 


for December 


OLDEN BOOK is edited for growing 

minds, whether sixteen or sixty. See 
how brilliant editing restores the lustre, the 
vigorous life of old masters. Here is man- 
kind’s splendid heritage, stripped .of the 
deadly dullness of musty tomes and scholas- 
tic associations. 

“When I buy the GoLtpEN Book,” says a 
New York lawyer and connoisseur of good 
reading, “I feel that I am go- 
ing to a reception where I am 
sure of meeting only amusing 
celebrated people.” In 
every issue are thrilling short 
stories, a novelette, biography, 
a play, poetry, essays; the 
triumphs of men’s thinking; 
countless wise and _ witty 
flashes from great minds of past and pres- 
ent, pungent conceits throughout to catch 
your mind unawares. If you are not a 
regular reader of GoLtpEN Book the coupon 
below makes an exceptional get-acquainted 
offer. Try it. You will congratulate your- 
self. 





THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE, 
233 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I am enclosing $1 for the next six issues of the Gotpen Book, | 
Tarkington’s November number. | 
! 


(The regular price of Gotpen Boox is $3 a@ year.) 
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Elizabeth Foreman Lewis 


LIZABETH FOREMAN LEWIS, 
whose book, Young Fu of the 
Upper Yangtze, has just won for her 
the Newbery Medal for “the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to American lit- 
erature for children” has had an unusual 
literary career. 

Born Elizabeth Foreman in Baltimore, 
she was educated in that city and in 
New York. Of her education, Mrs. 
Lewis says: “I have never taken a 
course in journalism or the art of writ- 
ing in my life, and I believe that any- 
thing I have succeeded in doing I owe 
chiefly to a broad background of thirty 
years or more of incessant reading. As 
a child I knew good books, books far 
beyond my age for the most part, but 
well written. I am inclined to believe 
that in so far as any one author might 
do so, Joseph Conrad has influenced me 
most deeply.” 

Asa young woman, Mrs. Lewis 
worked in various fields: architectural 
designs for doll houses, railroad statis- 
tics, institutional work in a Slavic settle- 
ment, and religious education in a church 
center. In 1917 she went to China, find- 
ing it only a short step from work with 
foreigners here to work abroad. Days 
were spent in the office of the Mission 
Board, and evenings in religious educa- 
tion classes in Shanghai. The next year 
she spent in Chungking, that great prov- 
ince which lies 1600 miles inland, next 
door to Tibet. Chungking, incidentally, 
is the scene of Young Fu. Next she 
taught in the Girls’ Boarding School in 
Nanking, and later in the Nanking Boys’ 
Academy. Here she was married in 1921 
to John Abraham Lewis, Principal of 
the Boys’ Academy and son of Bishop 
Wilson Seeley Lewis of Iowa and China. 

Severe illness forced Mrs. Lewis to 
return to the United States, and she 
now resides in Baltimore, the city of 
her birth. Her primary interests are her 
home, her young son, China, books, 
country life, animals, and writing. 
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ELIZABETH FOREMAN LEWIS 


China and the Chinese still hold a 
high place in Mrs. Lewis’ affections. 
She says: “From the first, I was at 
home in China, and today I am as 
deeply ensnared by its charm and glamor 
as ever I was on its soil. Something 
about its ancient culture, the reverence 
for beauty and learning, the indestruct- 
ible fibre of its people, gradually wins 
all of one’s respect and admiration.” 

Altho Young Fu is Mrs. Lewis’ first 
book, she is the author of numerous 
stories for children which have appeared 
in juvenile magazines, including Sz. 
Nicholas, Boy's Life, John Martin’s 
Book, Junior Red Cross Journal. Many 
of these stories have been reprinted in 
the Winston Readers, Columbia Univer- 
sity Collections, Blue Ribbon Stories, 
and other collections. Short stories have 
been starred a number of times in 
O’Brien’s Year Books, and many have 
appeared in Braille. 
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The “Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A Merriam — Webster 


452,000 entries including thou- 
sands of New Words; 32,000 geo- 
graphical subjects; 12,000 io- 
graphical entries. Over 6,000 il- 
lustrations, 100 valuable tables. 
Write mentioning Wilson Bulle- 
tin for free illustrated pamphlet | 
containing sample pages. | 





AMERICAN &§ 
COUNCIL 
* OF * 


LEARNED 





announces the early publication of 


Volume XII 


(McCrady to Millington) 
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ries, 

ment 
ments. 


ie COMPANY 


Springfield, 


The highest au- 
libra- 
colleges, 
courts, govern- 


depart- 


G. & C. MERRIAM 


Mass. 


of the 
Dictionary of 
American Biography 





“Every library that can possibly buy the set 
should have it”. —A.L.A. Booklist. 

} 

| 


For further information, or terms of subscription, 
address 


American Council of Learned Societies 
597 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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The TRANSPAREN COVER is a low- 
priced but strong and serviceable*cover afford- 
ing full protection to magazines circulated from 
the Library or placed on the reading room 
tables. 

Its sides are of clear cellulose material making 
the entire front and back of the magazine visible, 


the edges are bound in imitation leather, the four 
corners reenforced with metal tips. 


PRICES 
For magazines 10” x 7”, 40c; 11” x 8”, 45c; 12” x 9”, 
50c; 13” x 10”, 60c; 14” x11”, 70c; 16” x 12’, 80c 


Postage additional. Sold in lots of not less than three 


With your initial order we will include free a 
4-inch steel needle and a spool of strong binding 
thread. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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MOVERTISING PAGES REMOVED 


Alice Tisdale Hobart 


LICE TISDALE HOBART, who 
writes about China, was born in 
Lockport, New York, educated at the 
University of Chicago, married in Tient- 
sin. Rather a record for a descendant 
of the old New England family of Re- 
becca Nourse! Her real desire to write 
came after her marriage, when she went 
with her husband to live in Manchuria. 
It grew out of an intense consciousness 
of the strange and new environment 
there and her need to express it in some 
manner, and also out of her loneliness 
of life. Her husband was away a great 
deal and she often spent days seeing 
none other than the Chinese. 

Her sixteen years of experiences in 
China have been unusually varied. She 
has lived with different groups of both 
Chinese and “foreigners”’—the Chinese 
peasant, merchant and scholar, the for- 
eign missionary and trader. She knew 
personally and intimately both the coun- 
try and the people of the north and the 
south, spending the major portion of her 
time in the foreign business communities 
of the interior. She was living in the 
capital city of Hunan, Changsha, when 
the Nationalists took it. It was the first 
large city to be taken on their march up 
from Canton. Soon after, she moved to 
Nanking and was there when the Na- 
tionalists took that city and made it the 
new national capital. 

For fifteen years she has been writing, 
content to wait until some deeply felt 
experience mpved her to expression. 


In 1926 she returned to America and, 
two years later, conceived the idea of 
a novel portraying the West’s difficult 
penetration into the East. The result 
was Oil for the Lamps of China, but 
she laid the manuscript away for several 
years before taking up her work on it 
again. Perhaps unconsciously she had 
absorbed some of the Chinese influence 
—she believed in working slowly and 
thoroly. Unlike other books about China, 
this novel does not deal with the Chinese 
alone. It is most concerned with a 
young American and his wife, their rela- 
tions with the huge oil company which 
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ALICE TISDALE HOBART 


seems to shape their lives as relentlessly 
as the Buddha ruled China’s millions. 

Mrs. Hobart likes quiet living in the 
country, the woods better than the sea- 
shore. In her writing she would like to 
present in a series of novels the interest- 
ing and dramatic interplay of Eastern 
and Western minds brought together in 
the Orient to the end of furthering in- 
ternational understanding. She is a 
member of the P.E.N. Club and the 
Society of Women Geographers of 
America. Her favorite outdoor sport is 
gardening and indoors—of course, it 
would be writing. She is living now in 
Washington, D.C., with her husband, 
Earl Tisdale Hobart. 

Oil for the Lamps of China, which 
has just been published, is Mrs. Hobart’s 
fifth book. Its predecessors were Pion 
eering Where the World is Old, By the 
City of the Long Sand, Within the 
Walls of Nanking, and Pidgin Cargo. 
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Library Publicity and the Taxpayer 


By Florence Boochever* 


REFLECTING that unique situation 

in the library world, of increased 
use and decreased budget, the publicity 
program at the Albany Public Library 
has directed special campaigns toward 
the taxpayer. The most recent of these 
was a “Know Your Library” week 
which was formally opened by a visit 
from the Mayor, the Common Council, 
and the Library’s Board of Trustees on 
May 17. 

Invitations were extended to see spe- 
cial exhibits at Harmanus Bleecker Li- 
brary, headquarters, and to visit the 
John A. Howe branch at which a poster 
display made graphic the year-round 
work with boys’ and girls’ clubs, enter- 
tainments for neighborhood residents, 
and work with the foreign-born. A 
series of charts and posters done in 
blue and orange, old Dutch colors, was 
made for the occasion by an unemployed 
architect whose services were donated 
by the city’s Work Relief Bureau. 

In the museum case at the entrance 
to Harmanus Bleecker Library, dolls 
representing Mr. and Mrs. John Tax- 
payer and their family of three children 
were shown reading library books in 
their own home. The scene was a typi- 
cal living room with bookcases arranged 
in the background, magazines and books 
on the table, and reading lamps lighted 
by tiny electric bulbs. A theme poster, 
with message, “Know Your Library— 
Books—Magazines—Information—Free 
Service—Albany Public Library” was 


* Publicity Assistant, Albany Public Library. 


placed at the top of the bulletin boar« 
in the center of the case. Underneath 
this a chart showed the increase in 
Albany’s reading during the past ten 
years, the actual period of existence of 
the present municipal library system. 
Radiating from the main poster were 
smaller cards listing library services 
thru work with children, reference, aid 
to parents and teachers, reading courses, 
book talks, and organization helps. 

The Bridge, monthly publication of 
the Albany Public Library, was planned 
to relate to the case display. Printed in 
blue ink on buff paper, it carried a 
wheel on the cover which contained the 
six key library services. A “Do You 
Know?” editorial stated facts about the 
library system, such as amount of book 
stock, circulation, income, and activities. 
Copies of The Bridge were interspersed 
with the posters on the bulletin boards 
at the rear of the case. Titles typical 
of a family’s reading covered dummy 
books on glass shelves on each side of 
the center panel. Two placards ac- 
companying the home reading scene 
read: “Mr. and Mrs. John Taxpayer 
and family know and use all the serv- 
ices of the Albany Public Library. Do 
You?”; “During 1932 they borrowed 
and consulted 125 books, magazines, and 
encyclopedias which would have cost 
them $517 if they had bought them and 
which brought the Taxpayer family 
many practical and educational returns.” 
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TELLING THE TAXPAYER ABOUT THE LIBRARY 


Displays for Adults 


Displays in the adult department 
featured “Books for These Times,” a 
collection of theoretical and practical 
books on economics; “Know Your Job,” 
an exhibit of books on trades, business, 
and vocations; “Information Service,” 
a list of typical questions answered re- 
cently by reference librarians; “Refer- 
ence Tools—Find It Yourself,” a group 
of representative books in classes (O- 
900; “Municipal Affairs—Books—Pam- 
phlets—News Clippings,” books and 
pamphlets on top of the Information 
File calling attention to current material. 
Articles made from books or inspired 
by books occupied two exhibit cases and 
decorated the walls and top of the card 
catalog. Library patrons contributed the 
display which included art jewelry, pot- 
tery, hand-made rugs, a mask, water 
colors, designs, lamp-shades, a miniature 
motor-boat, piece of sculpture, Dutch 
house with stepped roof, historical map 
of England, and drawings made for a 
“Story of Albany” series now appearing 
in the Albany Evening News. The 
author and staff cartoonist used the 
library’s Albany collection as basis for 
facts portrayed. 


Registration for reading courses by 
Albanians and the order of popularity 
were shown on an additional sign placed 
on the reading course table. Cards in 
the bindery and catalog departments told 
the story of expenses and income, and 
made clear the drop in book buying 
necessitated by last year’s cut in budget. 

A chart on the door of the Children’s 
Room showed the many phases of juven 
ile work—story hours, clubs, classroom 
libraries, advisory service to parents and 
teachers, the picture collection, play- 
ground service, exhibits. A delightful 
group of marionettes and a stage made 
by an Albanian from directions in a 
book decorated the room. Toy Italian 
theatres and dolls made by members of 
the Pruyn Library staff were part of 
the display. 

A handicraft exhibit of articles made 
by the Joseph Henry Club at the John 
A. Howe Library illustrated the prac- 
tical value of books. The other branch 
libraries displayed theme posters during 
“Know Your Library” week. Under the 
heading, “Do You Know?”, a poster 
informed patrons of the Pine Hills 
branch concerning little-known facts 
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about their own library. Ribbons joined 
the poster to appropriate exhibits. 


Welcoming the Mayor 


Members of the Library’s staff served 
as guides on the occasion of the Mayor’s 
visit. More than 30 guests gathered in 
the auditorium where they were wel- 
comed by the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trustees. The Mayor re- 
sponded on behalf of the Common Coun- 
cil and the Director then outlined the 
route of the tour. Cars were arranged 
to take the party to the John A. Howe 
branch where the special work with 
children and the foreign-born was ex- 
plained by the librarian in charge. 

It was announced thru the press that 
“Know Your Library” exhibits would 
be on view until June 15, and that every- 
one was inyited to examine them. Repre- 
sentatives of Albany’s women’s clubs 
and of the Boys’ and Girls’ Week com- 
mittees were asked to come to a tea on 
the afternoon of June 2. On June 13 
members of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the city’s service clubs visited 
Harmanus Bleecker Library. The staff 
again conducted these visitors thru the 
various departments. 

Albany’s three newspapers responded 
warmly to “Know Your Library” week. 
Announcements were printed in advance 
of the date. At the time, several special 
stories appeared, pictures were taken, 
and the Albany Evening News wrote an 
editorial called “Use the Libraries.” The 
“Do You Know?” column, a regular 
feature of the Knickerbocker Press, bor- 
rowed from the editorial in The Bridge 
to quote facts about registration and 
circulation. The Patroon, Albany High 
School news sheet, carried a long story 
about the exhibit, and notice appeared 
in the Chamber of Commerce Bulletin. 

Besides such tangible results as the 
borrowing of books by the Mayor, the 
answering of a reference question asked 
by one of the trustees, and requests to 
be placed on the mailing list of The 
Bridge, the unanimous response was sur- 
prise at the variety and scope of work 
done. On behalf of the Library, the 
feeling was that the effort to extend 
information about the Library’s re- 
sources and activities was decidedly 
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worth-while. The Secretary of - the 
Chamber of Commerce has suggested 
similar organized visits in the fall. The 
Library’s centenary which occurs this 
year may prove to be a pertinent occa- 
sion. 


Tying Up With the Community 
Life 


The formal dedication of. the Port 
of Albany last year was a suitable op- 
portunity for the Library to take its 
place among other municipal organiza- 
tions which took part. An exhibit of 
“Books That Build” in the museum case 
at Harmanus Bleecker Library showed 
dolls dressed as workmen loading a toy 
grain elevator with small sacks. A 
mechano bridge spanned the center of 
the case and was approached by diminu- 
tive steamboats. Technical and archi- 
tectural books were displayed on glass 
shelves on the sides of the bulletin board 
at the rear. Colorful posters in red, 
white, and blue announced the dedica- 
tion ceremonies. The Bridge tied up 
with the display by listing facts about 
the city’s development and containing 
an editorial on “Books That Build.” To 
accompany an air show at the municipal 
airport, an annotated list of books on 
aviation was issued by the Library and 
an exhibit held at the airport. A folder 
containing a map of the library system 
and explaining library services was also 
published and distributed at information 
booths thruout the city. 

The “Know Your Library” and “Port 
of Albany” campaigns were designed to 
carry the message of library service to 
those who were unaware of it. The 
natural expression of library activity, 
publicity work translates the essential 
functions of the library to non-users as 
well as users. It goes a step beyond the 
lending of books by making book col- 
lections attractive and by demonstrating 
library service and activity. 


A Publicity Program 


A definite publicity program is main- 
tained at the Albany Public Library. 
Fourteen hours a week are assigned to 
the publicity assistant for her work. 
Her duties are: to arrange exhibits at 
the headquarters library and to secure 
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PORT OF ALBANY DISPLAY 


and route other exhibit material; to 
serve as publicity editor of The Bridge; 
to edit a mimeographed staff sheet, Dots 
and Dashes; to arrange a series of book 
talks and give occasional book talks; to 
take care of newspaper publicity for the 
entire system. Exhibits outside the Li- 
brary are also arranged from time to 
time. Branch librarians look after their 
own displays. 

Exhibits arranged in the museum case 
at the entrance to Harmanus Bleecker 
Library during the past year were: color- 
ful jackets on dummy books grouped 
about a summer travel poster during 
July, a small globe of the world sug- 
gesting foreign ports; models of ships 
made by an Albanian and former sea- 
man in connection with books on model 
making. “What Price Learning? Read- 
ing Pays” read the slogan for an exhibit 
of A.L.A. booklets arranged according 
to subject with dolls representing the 
many different kinds of people who 
enjoy reading courses. A stenographer 
at her desk, her employer, and a sales- 
man represented books on business; a 
housewife at a small table appeared to 
be reading books on home economics, 
gardening, literature; children and a 


nurse showed the use of books on child 
study and physiology; workmen and 
other masculine figures illustrated 
courses on technical subjects, economics, 
art, and religion. In connection with 
Good Book Week, a collection of orig- 
inal paintings and drawings were used 
to show the development of the art of 
illustrating books for children. Simple 
instruments made by children for a toy 
band and a musical map of America 
pointed up a display of books on music. 
Examples of Chinese art called atten- 
tion to the art collection as well as books 
on the Orient. For July books of sport 
and handicraft suggest leisure-time pur- 
suits under the heading, “Hobnobbing 
with Hobbies.” 

Flat show cases in the adult depart- 
ment lend themselves to the display of 
art objects and articles which bear di- 
rectly on books. Albanians have been 
most generous about lending interesting 
material to share with others. Some 
exhibits we have had include: examples 
of Hungarian art and handicraft ; Wash- 
ington mementoes handed down in the 
family of an Albanian; an original auto- 
graph collection; soap sculpture loaned 
by Procter and Gamble; block prints 
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and photographs of Albany; an early 
sixteenth century missal; a Limited Edi- 
tions collection; Mexican art; original 
autographs of Lincoln’s unsuccessful 
opponents for the presidency and his 
vice-presidents; prints from the Li- 
brary’s art collection. 

On a “timely table” at the entrance to 
the adult department exhibits are ar- 
ranged weekly or bi-monthly to stimu- 
late interest in various collections and 
to link up books with calendar holidays 
and news of the day. 


Miscellaneous Activities 


The publicity assistant contributes oc- 
casional editorials and book lists to The 
Bridge, but is not directly responsible 
for this monthly guide to books. The 
head of the cataloging department is the 
literary editor. Dots and Dashes, a 
monthly news sheet, advises the library 
staff and Board of Trustees of changes 
in policy and events of interest. Repre- 
sentatives from branch libraries send in 
their news items which are edited by 
the publicity assistant. 

A series of book talks by the faculty 
of neighboring colleges is conducted 
annually in connection with reading 
courses. During the past year six talks 
were given free to the public on a variety 
of subjects. “Changing Concepts in 
Modern Thought,” “The Appreciation 
of Music,” “Social Aspects of National 
and International Relations,” “The 
Poetry of Our Own Times,” “The 
World We Live In,” “Chinese Porce- 
lains,’ were the topics. Each speaker 
prepares a reading list which is dis- 
tributed at the time of the meeting. 
Books reconunended are exhibited the 
evening of the talk and are loaned to 
borrowers at the meeting’s close. Great 
interest in the series has been evidenced 
by the public, the audiences varying 
from 25 to 125 depending on the popu- 
larity of the subject and the speaker— 
and the weather. 
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The three Albany newspapers, one 
morning and two evening sheets, have 
been consistently friendly to the Li- 
brary. Notices and stories appear several 
times a week and pictures are often 
taken unsolicited. Announcements and 
reports of book talks, interviews with 
speakers, descriptions of exhibits, story 
hours, and other work with children 
constitute the subjects of articles. Spe- 
cial stories about the more human and 
historic phases of library work as well 
as accounts of library progress and sta- 
tistics appear also. The new additions 
list is printed regularly on the book page 
of the Sunday Knickerbocker Press. 

In addition to the routine of publicity 
work, special activities follow organi- 
cally the growth of the Library’s scope. 
The publicity assistant was asked to 
arrange exhibits at the New York State 
College for Teachers at the time of an 
institute on child development and parent 
education. She contributed an exhibit 
of books on child study to the confer- 
ence of the New York State Teachers 
Association. For the annual lecture 
sponsored by the Albany County Mental 
Hygiene Association a book exhibit is 
prepared. Book talks were given at the 
City Club of Albany, for the profes- 
sional group of the ~ Congressional 
Church, for the Cohoes Y.W.C.A., and 
at the Woman’s Club of Amsterdam. 

Notices about the Library have ap- 
peared regularly in the senior high 
school publication, occasionally in the 
Anglo-Jewish weekly, and in the Chamb- 
er of Commerce Bulletin. The local 
radio station has three times included 
mention of library activities in the day’s 
news. 

No such publicity program as here 
outlined is possible without the interest 
and sanction of the librarian in charge. 
The director of the Albany Public Li- 
brary believes in library publicity as a 
form of service and as a practical work- 
ing force. It is thru her support and 
active suggestions that the publicity 
schedule is maintained. 








* PROBLEMS 


A Monthly Department of Discussion 





PROBLEM 15 


A librarian from a mid-Western 
town writes: “What should one do 
when a small boy, about fourteen years 
old, whose family I am not acquainted 
with but who seems of a quiet and 
rather studious temperament, comes 
into our public library and shyly asks 
for a book that will tell him ‘all about 
boys and girls and things like that’? 
There is no school library here, and we 
do not have any ‘sex books’ in our 
library of less than 11,000 volumes. I 
wonder if I did wrong in telling the 
boy that he would have to go to his 
parents for instruction in such matters. 
I do not know of any books of this 
nature that it would be safe to put into 
the hands of an adolescent, tho I be- 
lieve there are some especially written 
for this purpose. And, furthermore, it 
seems to me that many conservative 
parents would object to having the li- 
brarian interfere in this delicate phase 
of education. Just what are the libra- 
rian’s duties in such a case, and what 
should be her course of procedure? I 
should very much appreciate hearing 
the opinion of others in your valuable 


publication.” 

AWARDS: For the best discussion, not 
exceeding 500 words, of this Problem, the 
ae. prizes will be awarded by the 
WILSON BULLETIN: first, $5; second, 
$3; third, $2. Answers should reach the 
Problems Editor before November 30. 


PROBLEM 16 


A prominent publisher recently 
stated that our public libraries were 
discouraging people from buying books 
and that the growth of the library sys- 
tem was a serious threat to the eco- 
nomic life of publishers and authors. 
In some foreign countries publishers 
are so concerned about the effect of 
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free libraries on the sale of books that 
they have sought legal protection from 
the alleged enemy. In this country the 
general curtailment or abolition of pub- 
lishers’ discounts to public libraries has 
been proposed. In your belief do free 
libraries help or hinder the total sale 
of books? Have you any suggestions 
to promote friendly relations or co- 
operation between libraries and pub- 
lishers? 


AWARDS: For the best discussion, not 
exceeding 500 words, of this Problem, the 
following prizes will be awarded by the 
WILSON BULLETIN: first, $5; second, 
$3; third, $2. Answers should reach the 
Problems Editor before December 30. 


RESULTS OF JUNE PROBLEM 


Problem 12: It has been suggested, in 
view of the increasingly heavy demands 
on the reference service of public libra- 
ries at a time when appropriations and 
facilities have been generally reduced, 
that the following measures should be 
adopted by the libraries “for the. greatest 
good of the greatest number” : 

1. Refusal of service to puzzle- and 
contest-workers in order to reserve the 
reference section for more serious stu- 
dents. 

2. The levy of a service charge for 
inquiries that require an extensive 
amount of research. 

Write a statement of not more than 
500 words explaining why you do or do 
not favor the adoption of these measures. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Margaret P. Coleman 
Omaha Public Library 
Omaha, Nebraska 


So much depends in the answer to a 
problem on the type of library with 
which one is dealing. I am going to 
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limit myself to the average sized, un- 
specialized public library with a refer- 
ence department that is only part of its 
many functions. 

The motto of the public library used 
to be, and still is to many of us, the 
greatest service to the most people at 
the least cost. With that in mind it 
seems to me that either refusing service 
to contest workers or charging for extra 
research for the student cannot be done. 
These two groups, both part of the vast 
public which we serve, represent the 
two extremes, however, and in serving 
them we cannot allow the median groups 
to be neglected. Whether we like it or 
not the bulk of our service must go to 
the average reader and the average 
borrower. 

At the bottom of the scale we have 
the contest workers, who often give 
us grave doubts as to our duties as 
reference librarians. But we have no 
more right to refuse all aid to the hope- 
lessly hopeful aspirants to $500 than 
we have to turn the casual wanderer 
out of the newspaper room. One solu- 
tion of the problem is to put dictionaries 
and such contest appurtenances in a spe- 
cial place, as far as possible from the 
main reference collection. In one li- 
brary they have set aside a corner of 
the newspaper room for this purpose. 
Here the contestants do not disturb stu- 
dents, and think twice before climbing 
the stairs to ask foolish questions. ‘The 
librarian cannot compile lists of four 
letter words, or solve the riddle for 
the helpless; but she cannot legitimately 
refuse aid to the bewildered in the use 
of a dictionary and the interpretation 
of its abbreviations. 

Of the questions requiring extensive 
research there are two aspects, Either 
there are other libraries in the city, 
school, college, or medical, which could 
answer them better and to which they 
should be referred; or the public library 
is the only accessible authority, in which 
case its duty is clear. Personally, I have 
little patience with students from well- 
equipped schools and colleges who come 
to the public library for help. It is up 
to their own institutions to supply them. 
They are not our main consideration 
and can only be served after our duties 
to the general public are fulfilled. If we 


stressed this in our policy we would not 
have to be talking about a service charge 
for those who come to us because they 
have no other place to go. 

It is not easy, between a buzzing tele- 
phone and a line of people at the desk, 
to know where to draw the line. Our 
greatest task is to help people to help 
themselves. Each questioner must be 
judged on his own merits as to his in- 
telligence, helplessness, the importance 
of his question, and his right to expect 
an answer from the public library. And 
that librarian would be more than 
human who never made an error in 
the judging. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Minnie Sweet Monti 
Cleveland Public Library 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Serious students are the favorite 
cliéntéle of the library, and to their ends 
our greatest efforts are bent. Our col- 
lections are rounded out to meet their 
every need. To them we give our utmost 
and we rejoice over their achievements. 
3ut the student or serious worker is 
one among many, and the many will 
never need or care to do real research 
work, 

The numerous contests originated as 
advertising schemes during the period 
of depression have brought to libraries 
thousands of patrons who have never 
availed themselves of library facilities 
for reference work. If they have used 
the library at all, their use has been 
limited to recreational reading and peri- 
odicals. They are ignorant of the 
method to pursue, but they are in deadly 
earnest. They do not cripple the work 
of the student, for their tools are not 
his tools, and they should be aided at 
least by making the books they need 
readily available, and by suggesting 
probable sources of information. Many 
of them will become permanent users 
of the library. 

The greatest damage is done to the 
dictionaries, which bear the brunt of 
the assault, but there are few libraries 
which do not possess older editions and 
worn copies which may be reserved for 
contestants, and the inexpensive three- 
letter word glossaries are of great as- 
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sistance. It is sometimes advisable, espe- 
cially in libraries which maintain rental 
collections, to purchase one or two new 
dictionaries, and charge five cents an 
hour for their use. Surely a _ public 
library cannot be justified in excluding 
from its privileges those whose interests 
may seem trivial. We are assistants 
rather than judges or critics. 

The same principle applies to the 
levying of a service charge for inquiries 
requiring an extensive amount of re- 
search. The average amount of time 
given to each request in the course of 
a day is very little. Dozens of readers 
wait on themselves, and many more 
come with a simple question which can 
be answered in a minute or two. An 
inquiry requiring more time can be 
recorded, and the work done as con- 
venient, inviting the inquirer to return 
in a few days or a week. 

It is essential to ascertain whether 
or not the inquirer is a student who 
should be doing his own work as part 
of his assignment. The work which the 
library can legitimately undertake 
should be for the specialist or inde- 
pendent worker, not the student who is 
expected to do his own research. Work 
involving the compilation of extensive 
bibliographies should not be undertaken. 
Every important piece of research satis- 
factorily accomplished will redound to 
the reputation of the library in more 
ways than one. 

There is a real satisfaction to the 
reference worker who finds that the 
cherished book collection accumulated 
with careful consideration will really 
cover the field as she hoped it would, 
and the appreciation of the expert who 
has exhausted his own resources before 
turning to the library is one of the real 
compensations of the profession. Kip- 
ling’s schoolmaster found that “Ours is 
a belittling life, my brethren,” and it is 
the question requiring extensive research 
which brings joy to the day, and keeps 
the librarian’s life from being the be- 
littling life it might be if we were 
limited to producing the street address 
of John Jones, the correct spelling of 
“psychic,” the population of Keokuk, or 
the star map for September. 
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THIRD PRIZE 


Mary L. Jordan 
Lawrence Law Library 
Lawrence, Mass. 


This 12th problem seems to me to be 
full of contradictions, for how can we 
dedicate our libraries to the “greatest 
good of the greatest number” and yet 
curtail service to the moron population ? 
Surely there is one field where the 
superiority of the moron rises clearly 
beyond all question or dispute and that 
is in the field of numbers. It seems to 
me that we can leave that point of our 
objective out of the argument altogether 
and devote our attention entirely to the 
first point. 

What then is the greatest good? Is 
keeping a young person off the street, 
happily and harmlessly engaged, even 
in crossword puzzles, less good than 
helping an equally serious (not more 
serious) scholar prove for himself and 
some similar, small, erudite group an 
obscure and intricate point, important 
tho I grant you that point may be? | 
suppose you do not question the pro- 
fessor’s right to service and yet how do 
you know that that attention adds more 
to the happiness of the world than does 
attention to the moron client? My in- 
clination would be to give not only 
time but encouragement to the despised 
puzzle workers. You may be keeping 
some boy from prison, some girl from 
breaking her mother’s heart, you may 
be bringing comfort to some lonely, idle 
old man, letting him dream of being a 
little successful, an important member 
again, for a time, of his small world. 
You may even be starting some man 
or woman on a career of culture or 
service, for it is possible, all evidence 
to the contrary notwithstanding, that 
some contest and puzzle workers are 
capable of acquiring a real education. 


And now the question of fee. Why 
the discrimination in favor of the well- 
to-do? You know there were times when 
a fee would have been a serious obstacle 
for such men as Thomas Edison, Henry 
Ford or David Graham Bell. Would 
you want to deny a librarian the pleasure 
of assisting in a search by these dis- 
tinguished men of past achievement? Of 
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cotirse not, but there are other shabby, 
“queer” men browsing around libraries 
today who will be acclaimed the genuises 
of a new generation. And even tho the 
particular shabby, odd person who sends 
you on an “inquiry that requires an 
extensive amount of research” may not 
be a future man of achievement, never- 
theless there is the fun of the chase. 
For your true librarian likes nothing 
better than the pursuit of a fact to its 
lair. The harder it is to locate and 
capture his fact, the greater the joy of 
returning with it firmly impaled on his 
vanquishing spear. Perish the thought 
of money in connection with so thrilling, 
so magnificent an adventure. 

So my answer is “No” to both ques- 
tions, for in the ordinary library the 
“greatest good to the greatest number” 
does not mean service to the deep prob- 
lems of scholars. It means rather cheer- 
ful and interested service to the ordinary 
run of all sorts of people. For life is 
not only great goals, but every-day living 
also, and it is not given to us to know 
at all times what may be most important 
or most likely to bring us to our goal: 
“the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber.” 


OTHER REPLIES 


At last one librarian may express her- 
self freely on the subject of the Puzzle 
Pests, that hungry horde who wreck 
our reference rooms. Leaving behind 
them a trail of tattered dictionaries, 
littered tables and wan assistants, they 
rush forth triumphantly waving today’s 
tabloid, leaving us only the bleak assur- 
ance that they will be back in twenty- 
four hours with tomorrow’s. 

Do they ever win the contests? We 
don’t know. Did the old gentleman who 
compiled the 5000-word list of two- 
syllable words beginning with S (at the 
cost of at least one unabridged Webster ) 
ever acquire the seven-passenger touring 
car? Wo don’t believe so. We continue 
to paste and mend and drearily wonder 
who thought of the first Crossword 
Puzzle. Certainly no librarian. 

Then, too, the scholastic calm of our 
library has been shattered. Glances of 
bitter hatred, nay, even rude and audible 
comments, disturb the air. We are called 


on to arbitrate disputes as to who has 
prior right to the large Unabridged, the 
Crossword Puzzler who only needs it 
an hour or so, or the Word List 
Compiler who is preparing to spend a 
week with it. In the meantime our 
serious student, in this case a well known 
scholar, has shrinkingly effaced himself 
behind the smallest of the desk diction- 
aries. In the words of my high school 
contingent, I ASK YOU. 

On these people we might justifiably 
levy a small service tax. It would help 
pay for depreciation of property at least. 
Many librararies are charging rental on 
dictionaries and encyclopedias and fixing 
time limits on their usage. Whether they 
use stopwatches or the familiar Nudge 
Method used on chronic slumberers we 
have not yet found out. On the whole 
the tax seems reasonable as reference 
books are the costliest item on our 
budget. 

On the other hand, few librarians 
would care to charge for their serious 
research work. The proposal has an 
unsavory smack of the commercialism 
we have always barred from our pro- 
fession. We are an unmercenary group 
of people and simple-minded as _ it 
sounds we really love our work. Don’t 
feel sorry for us. We always find our 
pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow, 
but it is not the gold of commerce. It is 
a much rarer metal; the true medium of 
spiritual exchange. 

Even in these depressing times, let us 
as long as possible remain on that 
Standard. 

CHARLOTTE J. HuBACH 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


The question of refusing service to 
puzzle and contest workers in order to 
reserve the reference section for more 
serious students may confront some 
libraries. However, the average library, 
public, school, or college will find greater 
benefit in giving, rather than refusing 
Service to puzzle and contest workers. 
It will be furnishing recreation for this 
group, thereby promoting the worthy 
use of leisure time. It will give a friend- 
ly contact with this group which may 
help the reference librarian to gain their 
confidence and be able to serve them 
as they come for serious problems. This 
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service will give the group familiar- 
ity with the basic reference tools. They 
will quickly learn which dictionary gives 
antonyms; which dictionary gives the 
most complete history of the word; why 
Roget’s Thesaurus is good. Finally, this 
service will create a feeling of good will 
for the library on the part of the indi- 
viduals so that they will bring any 
problem to the library and seek a solu- 
tion. This feeling of friendly confidence 
increases the value of the library in the 
mind of the community. 

In considering the levying of a service 
fee for inquiries that require an exten- 
sive amount of research by the reference 
department, one must remember that 
most libraries are supported either by: 
endowment, taxes, or certain fees. If a 
service fee is charged for reference 
work, then the reference service is paid 
for twice. A taxpaying citizen feels that 
he may, or should get what service he 
may need from the public library at 
any time. The college student feels that 
his library fee, paid when he enrolled, 
should provide him any library facilities 
needed in his work, whether it be termed 
bibliography or extensive thesis material. 
On the other hand, one should not 
charge for research material which may 
be of value to the community. While 
prepared for an individual, the ma- 
terial is likely to be of use to others at 
some future time. 


If the request for this service comes 
at a time when the reference department 
is very busy, and if the material is not 
needed immediately, work can be done 
on it at intervals, sending a card to the 
individual when progress nas been made. 
It may be possible to direct the individ- 
ual in some of the needed research. 
Then it becomes a cooperative task with 
a better understanding and knowledge 
of library technique on the part of the 
individual, and a broader knowledge of 
the subject on the part of the reference 
librarian. 

Marjorie Dew 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Public Libraries are for public use 
and the pity is that more people do not 
use them and to refuse free service to 
puzzle and contest workers would be 














helping to defeat the real purpose of the 
institution. 

The puzzle fans and contest workers 
are receiving beneficial and educational 
training. Many of these fans have not 
been Library patrons in the past but 
as they are getting acquainted with the 
Library and learn of its advantages to 
the general public they, as a rule, begin 
to read and are materially helped to see 
the value of Library service. 

To levy a charge upon extensive re- 
search work would be only just and fair 
when it is asked for for personal gain, 
or of a selfish nature but to charge a 
fee for the general public would result 
in carelessness and indifference on the 
part of many who want and need this 
service. 

Our school requires a great deal of 
research work of its pupils and to 
charge for this service would work a 
hardship for many of the students who 
are limited as to both time and money. 
The Librarian can do this work at times 
when other work is not pressing and in 
so doing be a real service to those de 
siring the information sought. It is a 
good idea to have the persons wanting 
the information assist in the research 
work so they will understand what they 
are asking. A knowledge of the work 
it takes to do this kind of work would 
have a tendency to prevent persons from 
asking for unnecessary research work. 

My idea of a Library is to give the 
public all the services you can, if it is a 
benefit and a help to the individual ask- 
ing the service. Most Librarians have 
time that can be given without interfer- 
ing with their regular line of duty. 

Mrs. Ipa M. Harpesty 
Paulding, Ohio 


I can say in much less than five 
hundred words why I think “refusal of 
service” should not even be considered 
by any librarian. It is suggested that we 
start with the puzzle and contest work- 
ers. To deny them service would make 
me feel like a step-librarian (that is 
comparable to a bad step-mother). 

This pastime of the puzzle and con- 
test workers has brought many persons 
to the library for the first time. Con- 
tests are one of the few amusements 
which have weathered the depression. 
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Then after we have put the puzzle 
and contest workers in their places it 
is only too apparent to me that some- 
thing else will call for elimination. And 
so on until our libraries will neither be 
public nor free. 

As to the levy of a service charge for 
inquiries which require an extensive 
amount of research, I can not under- 
stand just how far one might go before 
declaring research would require a fee. 
It seems a dangerous precedent to me, 
one that most certainly would be abused 
by some librarians. 

Aucusta YAKEY 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


I vote against adopting any measure 
of refusing service or levying a service 
charge for inquiries requiring extensive 
research for the following reasons— 

1. It may be the puzzle and contest 
worker’s first initiation to the library. 
If he is refused help, he may never 
come back. Whereas, if the library has 
been of service to him, he may return 
for something worthwhile, and become 
a regular borrower. Therefore, even if 
the puzzle fiend is a general nuisance, 
and we all give a sigh of relief when the 
contest is over, be kind to him even if it 
hurts—for who knows—your patience 
may be rewarded. 

2. I do not believe in making a service 
charge for research work as public li- 
braries are supposed to be free to the 
public, and the assistant is paid to be of 
service to the public, regardless of 
whether it is merely stamping a book, 
mending or doing reference work. To 
my way of thinking, the library does the 
greatest good when it serves in finding 
the answer to a research problem rather 
than just handing a book across the desk. 

Surely, there must be some other way 
to economize. Don’t refuse service to 
anyone and let it be gratis. 

Jutta THOLIN 
Ozone Park, L. J. 


Today people are turning to the li- 
brary as never before. Is it not possible 
to welcome all, even the perennial asker 
of foolish questions? But for a cross 
word puzzle some would never find the 


reference department. If we remember 
the library is an educational institution, 
such people will present an opportunity 
not a problem. ‘The time we can give 
them is limited which may be just as 
well. We may help most by helping 
least. Even the serious student, accus- 
tomed to the use of reference books, 
may depend too much on the library 
assistants. Self help habits should be 
encouraged in all classes. Give aid, but 
as a wise teacher, refuse to be a crutch. 
It is no kindness to make the helpless 
more helpless by doing everything for 
them. But their seemingly futile ques- 
tions may be the means of opening doors 
to wider fields of knowledge if they lead 
to the use of the encyclopedias, the 
Readers’ Guide, and other reference 
tools. By tactful regulation prevent the 
monopolizing of reference books. A 
time limit may be needed in case of 
books greatly in demand, as dictionaries. 

Instead of fees for extensive research, 
why not invoke the spirit of pioneer days 
by encouraging voluntary gifts? Last 
winter our citizens responded nobly to 
an appeal for gifts of books and cash. 
This facing problems together brings an 
understanding of greater value than an 
endowment. To make a charge would 
be abandoning the real purpose of a 
free library and would establish a pre- 
cedent hard to break later. City fathers, 
already loath to support cultural institu- 
tions, would have another excuse for 
refusing the library proper budget sup- 
port. 


In spite of handicaps we can best 
meet the increasing demands made upon 
us by remaining loyal to the ideal of 


free public service. This crisis thru 
which we are passing may prove a help 
if thru difficulties we learn to adjust 
ourselves to changing conditions. Our 
service must not decrease but become 
more educational. Diminished budgets 
can be managed by greater cooperation. 
Then there will be no backward steps 
but constructive development that will 
prepare both the library and its patrons 
for wiser use of the new opportunities 
awaiting in the era opening before us. 


Maupe E. Fitcu 
San Diego, California 








Results of Authors Identification Contest 
(September BULLETIN, p. 36-37) 


CORRECT IDENTIFICATIONS 


Elinor Mordaunt 
Ivan Bunin 

José Ortega y Gasset 
9. Rachel Crothers 

10. Saki 

11. Margaret Ayer Barnes 
12. Rainer Maria Rilke 
13. John Gould Fletcher 
14. Holbrook Jackson 
15. Ethel Mannin 

16. Lew Sarett 

17. Jules Romains 

18. Agatha Christie 

19. Elizabeth 

20. Pierre MacOrlan 
21. Lady Gregory 

22. Marcel Proust 


1. Phyllis Bentley 

2. Count Hermann Keyserling 
3. Amy Lowell 

4. Gerald Bullett 

5. George Ade 

6. 

7. 

8. 


PRIZE WINNERS 


In stating the terms of the contest we 
announced that five copies of Authors 
Today and Yesterday would be awarded 
as prizes, but we take pleasure instead 
in awarding ten copies, so that all those 
who tied for first and second places 
may receive a richly deserved gift copy. 
The editor wishes to compliment these 
fortunate ten for their remarkable suc- 
cess in identifying the photographs. Here 
are the prize-winners: 


Edith May Hamilton, 44 Waverly St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. (perfect score) 

Sarah E. Large, Reference Librarian, Little 
Rock Public Library, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas (perfect score) 

Adele Cohn, Assistant Librarian, Birming- 
ham Public Library, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama (one error—Saltus for Bullett) 

Anne Elkowitz, Librarian, Victoria Junior 
College, Victoria, Texas (one error—Nex¢ 
for Fletcher) 

G. Finkel, 388 E. Houston St. New York 
City (one error—Blasco Ibafiez for 
Fletcher) 

Evelwyn Gordon, 2953 Kettner Blvd. San 
Diego, California (one error—Toller for 
Fletcher ) 

Ruth N. Latshaw, Classifier, Princeton 
University Library, Princeton, New Jersey 
(one error—Nex¢ for Bunin) 

Mabel F. McCarnes, Librarian, 
School, Hightstown, New Jersey 
error—Roth for Bullett) 
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Florence O’Gara, Williamsburgh Public Li- 
brary, Brooklyn, N. Y. (one error—Nex¢g 
for Bunin) 


Lulu I. Rumsey, 1068-roth Ave. San Diego, 
California (one error—Nex¢ for Fletcher ) 


COMMENT 


“IT congratulate you on the almost 
diabolical cleverness with which this con- 
test was devised!” wrote one contestant. 
Nobody complained that the contest was 
too easy. The biggest stumbling-blocks 
proved to be, in the order named, Ivan 

sunin, John Gould Fletcher, Gerald Bul- 
lett, Pierre MacOrlan, Holbrook Jack- 
son, and Agatha Christie. The time spent 
on the contest ranged from two hours 
to seventy-five hours . . . not to mention 
those who admitted “incalculable hours” 
of research. 

Miss Hamilton, whose identifications 
were perfect, wrote: 

“Biography is my favorite subject. In my 
spare time I often cut pictures from old 
magazines and the literary supplements of the 
New York Sunday papers. I know a great 
many faces, and after selecting the ones | 
knew I went on a search thru my own maga 
zines. I can’t tell how much time I took as 
most of it was spent hunting in the attic for 
brown envelopes containing clippings and pic- 
tures. After I started I found these authors 
looking at me every where I turned. I spent 
almost all the time looking for one man who 
was entirely unknown to me. Finding he was 
an outdoor man I looked in outdoor maga 
zines. At last in a 1926 magazine I found him 
I loyed doing it and hope I have enough 
answers correct so I can have a book.” 


Miss McCarnes, who will be able to 
place a copy of Authors Today and 
Yesterday beside the copy of Living 
Authors that she won in our 1931 au- 
thors identification contest, reported that 
she could not reckon the time spent, “as 
it was done at so many times, but | 
probably spent as much time as anyone 
who enters.” Miss McCarnes utilized 
the contest as a sort of school project: 


“Every year at the opening of school at 
Peddie we have in the Library what we call 
a Book Party, which is always given the 
second Sunday after the boys return which 
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in this case was October 1st. We used this 
contest as an exhibit on one table with a 
‘help’ sign added calling attention to the fact 
that we were trying to enter the contest. 
(By we I mean myself and six student boys 
who help me in the Library.) On this table 
we put no answer but the page in the WILsoNn 
BULLETIN with the pictures and names and 
all the pictures which we found available of 
any of those in the list including pictures of 
Elinor Wylie, Conan Doyle, and all the rest, 
so that it made quite a showing. We also 
displayed the copy of Living Authors, which 
we were fortunate enough to get in the previ- 
ous contest, and altogether the whole table 
created quite a bit of interest.” 


Anne Elkowitz, another prize-winner, 
wrote: 

“It may interest you to know why we desire 
to secure a copy of Authors Today and 
Yesterday for our library. A few years ago, 
one of the books named in a library science 
class in the university of. Texas during a study 
of valuable reference material was Living 
Authors, edited by Dilly Tante. The book 
immediately became an indispensable addition 
to our library. Since we are so pleased with 
this book, we will certainly be more than 
pleased with Authors Today and Yesterday 
One of the added attractions this book has 
for us is the revelation of the identity of 
Dilly Tante. How many times have we been 
asked, ‘Who is Dilly Tante?’” 


We hope that Adele Cohn will enjoy 
reading the book as much as she enjoyed 
working for it. This was her pleasant 
comment : 

“It was as much fun finding the authors 
as anything I have ever tried to do. Even if 
I do not win one of the copies of Authors 
Today and Yesterday, I do not regret the 
time spent, as doing it was enjoyable as well 
as enlightening.” 


Nearly every contestant reported the 
use of the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature in hunting for photographs; 
but after exhausting all the periodical 
references, many conducted a minute 
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and indefatigable search for the missing 
faces that reminds one of Sherlock 
Holmes on the trail of a crime. S. J., 
for example, writes from Waynesburg, 
Pennsylvania : 

“I’ve rummaged attics galore; combed dis- 
carded textbooks; compared photographs 
minutely with the aid of a magnifying glass! 
(There ought to be a law against publishing 
drawn sketches in place of portraits.) And, 
oh, how much I know now that I didn’t before 
about many of these names.” 


Several mentioned the value of the 
contest in training the faculties of ob- 
servation. Here is a delightful com- 
ment from Sister M. J., Salt Lake City, 
Utah: 


“I enjoyed the game very much. I notice 
portraits more carefully now—watching for 
dimples in chins, and wondering, when I see 
a man wearing a hat, if he is bald headed! 
What a difference a hat and a razor can make 
in a man’s face! As for a woman, she may 
have had her face ‘lifted’ since the last por- 
trait. And that gives me another idea about 
number eleven! 

“If I were as hopeful of my list as I am 
enthusiastic over the publication of Authors 
Today and Yesterday, the most lively optimist 
would be a pessimist beside me. And to think 
that Dilly Tante’s real name will be on the 
title-page! Next we shall all clamor for a 
portrait and an autobiography! Why not? 
Is it not in keeping with the spirit of his 
observations in the October WiLson BULLETIN 
to give us one?” 


The general reaction to the contest is 
cogently expressed in a note from E£. T., 
Gainesville, Florida: 

“Several weeks ago I set out confident of 
completing the list in a few hours. Now I 
am frantically trying to think of other places 
to look for pictures. This contest has re- 
vealed, as nothing else could have, the abso- 
lute value of the books Living Authors and 
Authors Today and Yesterday. Anyway, 
it has been fun.” 











Christmas Around the World 


A Bibliography Compiled by Norma Olin Ireland * 


In response to the annual deluge of re- 
quests for material on Christmas celebrations 
in other lands, this bibliography was com- 
piled. As it answers a definite reference 
problem in all libraries, I am passing on 
this list to readers of the WiLson BULLETIN, 
to help them in their “Christmas rush.” 


While the material consists largely of peri- 
odical literature, some few books and essays 
are included, which are especially worthwhile 
contributions to the subject. Stories, poems, 
and plays are seldom included, since the sub- 
ject is mainly restricted to celebrations and 
customs. 

Sources consulted include complete volumes 
of Poole’s Index, Readers’ Guide to Periodi- 
cal Literature, and International Index to 
Periodicals. The Essay Index, Hazeltine’s 
Annwersaries and Holidays, and the U.S. 
Catalog were also used. The New York 
Times Index is recommended as a good 
source, altho it was not analyzed in this work. 

N. O. I. 


AFRICA 

Harding, F. L. Yankee Christmas in 
Algiers. Travel 13:120-2 D ’o7 

Powell-Cotton, Mrs. Christmas honey- 
moon in Central Africa. Travel 15: 
127-9 D ’oo 

Roosevelt, T. Christmas in mid-Africa 
Outlook 96:1000-1 D 31 ‘Io 


ALASKA 
Bernoudy, J. Alaskan Christmas. Sunset 
63 :31-4 D '29 


Wheeler, G. Christmas under the snow. 
Ladies’ H J 26:19 D ’o8 
Arctic Recions, see also Eskimos, GREEN- 
LAND, etc. 
Bartlett, V. Christmas in the snow. Sat 
R 141:5-6 Ja 2 ’26 
Brun, L. Christmas in the North. 
Scand R 13:717-19 D ‘25 
Fiala, A. Christmas cheer in the arctic 
circle. Travel 16:66-7 D ’1o 
Fiala, A. Christmas near the north pole. 
Travel 15:119-22 D ’og 
Thomas, W. W. jr. Christmas in the 
Northland. Cosmop 6:192 
At SEA 
Candage, R. G. F. Christmas dinner at 
sea. New Eng M ns. 37:505-6 D ’07 
Christmas on an ocean liner. Ladies’ 


H J 24:25 D ’06 


Am 


Conrad, Joseph. Christmas day at sea. 
Country Life 55:72-3 D ’28 
—Delin 103:10 D ’23 
In Last essays, p. 20-34 
Pritchard, F. H. From Confu 
cius to Mencken, p. 291-4 
Ward, B. E. Essays of our day, 
p. 251-6 
AUSTRIA 
Golding, L. Christmas in Tirol. 
Life 55:75-6 D ’28 


Country 


Minkus, F. von. Christmas eve in the 
Tyrol. Commonweal 15:213 D 23 ‘3! 
BELGIUM 
Belgian Christmas eve. All the Year 
40:17 
—Liv Age 172:567 
Hunt, E. E. Belgian Christmas one year 
ago. Outlook 111:940-1 D 22 ’15 
BRAZIL 


Huggins, A. E. K. Christmas in Brazil 

Woman’s H C 31:27-8 D ’o4 
CANADA 

Bridle, A. Shack-town Christmas. Canad 
M 34:120-34 D ’oo 

Call, F. O. Christmas in French Canada 
Canad M 64:296 D ’25 

Odell, J. M. Canada’s own Christmas 
cards. Canad M 66:29 N ’26 

Oxley, J. M. Christmas games in French 


Canada. Canad M 18:117-19 D ’o1 
CHINA 
Howard, B. Celestials celebrate Christ 
mas. Travel 16:68 D ’1o 
Cutos (Island) 
Christmas in Chios. Cornhill M 54:506 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Wells, C. U. Moravian Christmas cakes 
Good H 51:750-2 D ’1o0 
DENMARK 
Leach, H. G. Christmas in a Danish 
castle. Collier’s 46:44 D 10 "10 
Riis, J. A. Yuletide in the old town 


Cent 77:163-74 D ’o8 
In her Christmas stories, p. 33-52 
Century, 10923 
DESERT 
Edwards, M. B. Christmas in the desert 
Liv Age 95 :691 
Hedin, S. Christmas in the desert. Liv 
Age 331:517-21 D 15 ’26 
Sawtelle, M. M. Christmas in the desert 
Sunset 63:19 D ’29 
DutcH East INpIEs 
Clark, T. Cingalese yuletide. 
69 D ’1o 
ENGLAND 
Anderton, M. Ancient Christmas caro! 
singing in old England. Musician 20 
15 D ’24 
Babbitt, S. D. 
Christmas tree. 
736-44 O ’32 


Travel 16 


Story of an English 
Sch Sci & Math 32: 


* Reference Librarian, Bierce Library, University of Akron. 
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Beerbohm, M. Christmas in London. 
Pall Mall M 25:563 
Christmas in England, 1649. Sat R 64: 


Christmas in England and_ elsewhere. 
Cornhill M 13:16 

Christmas in England, as seen by G 
Cruikshank. Bost 1:2609 

Christmas in 1647. Sat R 60:836 

Christmas in the Temple, London 
Chambers’ Journal 67 :801 

Christmas mummers. in Dorsetshire. 
Folk-Lore Rec 3:87 

Christmas under Cromwell, 1645. Sat R 
58 :813 

Christmas under the English Common- 
wealth, 1649. Sat R 64:843; 68:740 

Christmas with Dickens as told by his 
grandson. World R 1:198-9 D 21 ’25 

Devonshire Christmas. Playground 21: 
497-8 D ’27 

Dickens, C. Dickens at Christmas-time 
Ladies’ H J 25:6 D ‘07 

Dickens, M. Christmas with my father 
Ladies’ H J 28:8 D’11 

Dyer, W. A. Wild boar of Harringdon 
Country Life 57:46-8 D ’29 

Eaton, E. L. Old English Christmas 
St Nicholas 48:163-7 D ’20 

Fairfax-Blakeborough, J. Christmas 
cakes and Christmas parties. Liv Age 
315:716-18 D 23 ’22 


Fairfax-Blakeborough, J. Christmastide 


snow-hunts. Liv Age 319:571-3 D 22 
23 

Ford, S. G. Mill girls’ Christmas. Westm 
178 :683-6 D ‘12 

Grey, R. Christmas in Wessex. Cornhill 
M 58 :26-33 Ja ’25 

Hardy, Thomas. Under the greenwood 
tree. Several chapters in Part I. 

Holman, E. B. Christmas-tide in Corn- 
wall. World Today 15:1217-27 D ’o8 

Irving, Washington. Sketch book 
(Christmas eve; Christmas day; The 
Christmas dinner) 

Jenkins, R. L. Wassail bowls to drink, 
spiced to the brink; Christmas toast 
of old tradition. Arts & Dec 30:49-51 
D ’28 

Johnston, J. Curious Christmas survivals 
in rural England. Woman’s H C 31: 
28 D ’o4 

King, C. B. Christmas fare from merrie 
England. Ladies’ H J 42:153 D ’25 

King, E. Old English Christmas dinner 
J Home Econ 23:1123-4 D ’31 

Lindsay, B. Watching of the myrrh. 
19th cent 60:331-6 Ag ’06 

Mabie, H. W. Christmas as it was in 
Shakespeare’s time. Ladies’ H J 25:16 
D ’07 

Massingham, H. J. Mummer’s play 
Sat R 152:809 D 26 ’31 

Montmorency, J. E. G. de. Christmas 
mummers. Contemp 103:129-34 Ja ‘13 

Montmorency, J. E. G. de. Mummers of 
exile. Contemp 129:117-24 Ja ’26 

Nuttall, G. Clarke. Christmas games and 
gambles. roth cent 100:933-42 D ’26 
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Pendleton, M. Christmas decorating and 
gift making. House B 31:1-2 D ‘11 
Pennell, Mrs. E. (R.) London Christmas 
pantomimes. St Nicholas 15:180-9 Ja 

88 
In St. Nicholas Christmas book. 
p. 140-55 

Ransford, H. K. Christmas carols and 
Christmas superstitions. Chaut 45 :80- 
96 D ’06 

Reid, A. E. ‘Christmas cookery from 
merrie England. Sub Life 13:351 D ‘11 

Scott, Sir Walter. Marmion. (Introd. 
to canto 6, stanzas 1-3) 

The Second Christmas, under Cromwell. 
Sat R 74:737. 

Smith, N. A. Christmas in old England; 
suggestions for Christmas tableaux. 
St Nicholas 32:156-60 D ’o5 

Southworth, J. Ye old-time Christmas 
in merrie England. Woman's H C 
32:19 D ’o5 

Strachey, Sir E. Christmas eve and 
Christmas day at an English country 
house. Atlan 74:729 

The Third Christmas, under Cromwell, 
1655. Sat R 76:702 

Thomas, K. E. Yule-tide in merrie Eng 
land. Overland n.s. 48:470-9 D ’06 

Tooley, S. A. Old Christmas customs in 
England. Canad M 28:124-34 D ’o6 

Warner, C. D. Christmas past. Harpers 
70:1-17 D ’84 

Wayne, F. Christmas in England, as 
seen by Cruikshank. Nat M (Bost) 
7 :205 

Williamson, C. N. and Williamson, A. M 
Real English Christmas with Lady 
Betty. Ladies’ H J 24:15-16 D ‘06 

Wyndham, H. Christmas in the (British) 
army. Strand M 18:754 

Zyve, C. & others. Old English Christ 
mas. bibl. pa. Teachers college. 1931 


ESKIMOS 


Leden, C. Christmas among the Eskimos 
Outlook 123:506-7 D 17 ’I9 


FRANCE 


Bentzon, T. Christmas in France. Cent 
63:170-7 D ’ol 

Cadilhac, P. E. Noel en Provence; 
peintures d'A. Galland. L’Illustration 
88 pt 3:580-04 D 27 ’30. 

Deschamps, G. Le premier Noél en 
Alsace délivrée. R Deux Mondes 6 per 
49 :444-58 Ja 15 ’I9 

Grundy, F. J. Christmas and New Year 
in France and Germany. Godey 36:6 

Guichard, A. De. Christmas in Paris 
Musician 16:809 D ‘11 

Hofer, M. R. comp. and ed. Christmas 
in peasant France. pa. 50c Summy 

Janvier, Thomas. The Christmas kalends 
of Provence. Harper. 1902 

Same in Century 53:265-86 D ’96 
Nation 76:58 Ja 15 ’03 

Janvier, Thomas. Yule-log in Provence. 
Golden Book 4 :837-8 D ’26 

Lisle, C. Celebrating Christmas on the 
Meuse. Nat Geog M 36:527-37 D ’19 
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Nadaou; Noél en 


Pesquidoux, J. de. 
R Deux Mondes 7 per 


Armagnac-Noir. 
6:902-12 D 15 ’21 

Serrell, E. Santons of Provence. 
Arts M 30:130-4 N ’30 

Stein, Evaleen. Little shepherd of Pro- 
vence. Page 

Swan, M. M. Santons; Christmas tradi- 
tion of old Provence. House B 66:704 
D ’29 

Thompson, F. M. Christmas in France. 
Harp B 39:1105-7 D ’05 

Waddington, M. K. Christmas in the 
Valois. Scrib M 36:641-54 D ’o4 

Warren, F. M. Christmas in France. 
Chaut 30:256-8 D ’g9 

GERMANY 

Christmas in Hamburg. Harpers 18:350- 
66 F ’590 

Clarke, M. Christmas on the Brocken. 
Woman’s H C 31:27 D ’o4 

Dorrian, C. I. Nuremburg’s Christmas 
eve. Travel 16:67 D ’1o 

Grundy, F. J. Christmas and New Year 
in France and Germany. Godey 36:6 

Klinck, A. J. German Christmas in 
America. House B 33:20 D ’12 

Martin, H. Christmas-tree garden. 
Sub Life 11:353 D ’Io 

Nichols, C. F. Christkind and a Boston 
boy. New Eng M ns. 41:417-19 D ’oo 

Patton, E. E. Christmas tide in Munich 
Travel 14:132-3 D ’o8 

Schierbrand, W. V. Kaiser’s family at 
Christmas time. Lippincott 78:777-8: 
D ’06 

Tille, A. The German Christmas tree 
Folk-Lore 3:166 

Walker, M. A. December problem from 
Germany (project). Sch Arts M 20: 
225-7 D ’29 

Wangner, L. D. Christmas cakes of Ger- 
many. Ladies’ H J 24:68 D ’06 


School 


GIPSIES 
Ralston, W. RS. Gipsies’ Christmas 
gathering. Good Words 9:96 
GREECE 
Bent, J. T. Christmas in Greece. Gent 
M ns. 39:380 


—Liv Age 175 :374 
Huybers, J. A. Christmas in Athens. 
Nation 102:187-8 F 17 ’16 
Neustadt, E. Christmas in Eleusis. Liv 
Age 332:1085-7 Je 15 ’27 
GREENLAND 
Mason, W. L. Christmas in Greenland. 
Travel 13:148-9 D ’o7 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


Austin, F. Christmas in Hawaii and 
Samoa. Overland 40:520-3 D ’o2 
HoLLanpD 


De Montmorency, J. E. G. Saint Nicholas. 
Contemp R_ 104:885-8 D ’13 

Dodge, M. M. Hans Brinker. (Chap. 2) 

Eager, H. I. Christmas in Holland. 
Delin 99:18-19 D ’21 

Hooper, L. R. Saint Nicholas day in 
Holland. St Nicholas 51 :202-3 D ’23 

Hough, P. M. Dutch life in town and 
country. p.114-31. Putnam 


Johnston, Charles. From St. Nicholas 
to Santa Claus. Outlook 105 :842-5 D 
20 "13 

Kuiper, A. C. St. Nicholas day in Hol- 


land. St Nicholas 24:253-5 Ja ’97 

McKnight, G. H. St Nicholas: his 
legend and his role in the Christmas 
celebration, and other popular customs. 
Putnam. 1917 

Perkins, Mrs. L. (F.) Dutch twins 
p. 162-90. Houghton. 1911 

Who is Santa Claus? Mentor 8:214-35 
D ’20 

INDIA 

Blickenstaff, Mrs. L. A. Christmas in 
India. Int J Relig Ed 7:23 D ’30 

Christmas in Calcutta. Sat R 77:144 

Christmas in upper Bengal. All the Year 
55 :207 

Cumming, C. F. Christmas in Calcutta 
Liv Age 159:809 


Hamilton, B. Christmas in India. Over- 
land n.s, 3:73 

Harper, I. M. Christmas story in India 
Miss R 55:631-2 D ’32 

Harper, I. M. How we celebrated Christ 


India 


mas; missionary family in N. 
Miss R 56:102 F ’33 

O'Connell, M. D. Christmas in central 
India. Month 40:457 


A Christmas-tide in 
Belgravia 95:113 


Richings, E. A. 
southern India. 


IRAQ 
Christmas in Baghdad. Spec 145:1007 D 
27 °30 
IRELAND 
O’Faolain, S. Carol in Ireland. Com- 
monweal 9:261-2 Ja 2 ’29 
Tynan, K. Christmas eve in peene 
poem. Liv Age 268:450 F 25 
ITALY 
Christmas, G. V. Christmas in Rome 


Cath World 70:341 

Christmas ceremonies at Rome. Chamb ] 
30 :401 

Christmas eve in a Salerno village. Liv 
Age 319:574-5 D 22 ’23 

—Sat R 135:75-6 Ja 20 ’23 

Christmas in southern Italy. 
Words 12:511 

Davidson, L. M. Celebrating Christmas 
in Italy. Harp B 44:601 D ‘10 

Dawson, D. E. Roman Christmas. 
World 126:336-9 D ’27 

Lancellotti, A. Il Natale in Italia. Nuova 
Antol 239:77-9 Ja 1 ’25 

Lees, D. N. Presepio; traditional setting 
of a nativity stage. Theatre Arts M 
15:1o012-18 D "31 

Leete, J. Shepherd’s midnight mass in 
Alassio. Argosy 61:28 

Mills, W. Sacred dolls of the Italian 
Christmas. House and Gard 56:78-9 

Piolo, G. Christmas in Rome. 
1-5:92-8 Ja ‘14 

Symonds, J. A. Thoughts about Christ- 
mas, in Rome. 

In Symonds, J. A. Sketches and 
studies. So Eur 1:275 


Household 


Cath 


Contemp 
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Travel; Christmas at the Cocumella, Sor- 
rento. House B 72:370 D ’32 
Wright, M. D. Christmas 
Travel 13:117-19 D ’o7 
JAPAN 
Andrews, E. B. 
country town. 


in Rome. 


Christmas in a Japanese 
Spirit Mis 74:1027-9 D 


Hutchins, W. J. Christmas in the slums 
of Tokyo. Miss R 42:285-7 Ap ’I9 
Little, F. Mr. Bamboo and the honor- 
able little god. Cent 87:165-8 D ’13 
Santa Claus, Japanese. Mentor 16:63 D 

"28 


LABRADOR 
Grenfell, W. T. How Santa Claus came 
to Cape St. Anthony. Putnam’s 1 :331-6 
D '06 
Grenfell, W. T. That Christmas at Peace 
Haven. Ladies’ H J 29:11-12 D ‘12 
MeExIco 
Hastings, M. 
68-9 D ’10 
Mexican Christmas. 
70 N ’05 
Perkins, Mrs. L. F. Mexican 
p. 161-84. Houghton. 1915 
Talbot, A. B. Christmas in suburban 
Mexico. Sub Life 9:308 D ’og 
Tercero, J. Christmas in Mexico. Bul 
Pan Amer Union 65:1232-6 D ’31 
Weber, W. Winter festivals of Mexico; 
a Christmas that combines Aztec and 


The Posada. Travel 16: 
Woman’s H C 32: 


twins. 


Christian legends. Craftsman 23 :266- 
74 D ’12 
NETHERLANDS, see HOLLAND 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
Christmas in Newfoundland. J Amer 
Folk Lore 6:63 
NICARAGUA 
Christ-child in Nicaragua. Cath World 116: 
386-7 D ’22 
Norway 
Burglon, N. Christmas sheaves; story. 
St Nicholas 60:72-6 D ’32 
Christmas in Norway. Colburn’s New 


Monthly M 64:261 

Hall, J. O. When I was a boy in Nor- 
way. (Children of other lands bks.) 
Lothrop. 1921 

Tang, S. True Christmas story. 
Home 9:5-6 D 32 

PALESTINE 

Bacon, B. W. Christmas in Bethlehem 
Ind 61:1459-63 D 20 ’06 

Carl, W. C. Christ in Bethlehem. 
cian 29:39 D ’24 

Carol, W. C. Christmas in Bethlehem 
Homiletic R 88:495 D ’24 


Amer 


Musi- 


Christmas in Bethlehem, A.D. 1907. 
Travel 13:146 D ’07 
Christmas in Bethlehem. toc Church 


missions pub. 

Collins, F. L. Christmas trail. 
H C 53:7-8 D ’26 

Luke, H. C. At the scene of the na- 
tivity. ; 


Woman’s 


. Liv Age 327 :636-9 D 19 ’25 
Tissot, J. J. Christmas at Bethlehem. 


Century 57:176-8 D ’o8 
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Van Slyke, L. B. In the country where 
Jesus was born. Delin 78:509 D ’11 

Wallace, E. S. Christmas in Bethlehem. 
St Nicholas 24:92-8 D ’96 

Woodcock, F. Near the home of Christ- 
mas. Travel 16:69 D ’Io 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Christmas belens in the Philippines. Out- 

look 80:985-6 Ag_19 ’05 


Christmas in a Visayan village. Travel 
60:18-22 Ja 33 a 
Christmas in the Philippines. Recruiting 


News D 15 ’31 

Davis, D. Filipino festivities. 
94 D ’10 

Gray, D. Christmas fiesta in the Philip- 
pines. Cent 69:426-31 Ja ’o5 

McGeehan, W. O. Christmas in the 
Philippines. Overland n.s. 40:516-19 D 


Travel 16: 


02 
POLAND 
Mendel, F. E. Our little Polish cousin. 
p. 35-55. Page. 1912 
Phillips, C. Christmas with the little 
Christ: Polish Christmas lore. Homil- 


etic R 98:496-8 D ’29 


PRISON 
Christmas in prison. Chamb J 56:706 
PYRENEES 
Thompson, M. P. Christmas in the 
Pyrenees. Cath World 34:439 
RUMANIA 
Hawthorne, H. Shepherd actors of Ru- 
mania. St Nicholas 29:176-7 D ’11 
RUSSIA 


Christmas and New Year’s in Russia. 
R of R’s 29:343 Mr ’o4 
Christmas in Russia and her provinces. 
Travel 13:130-1 D ’07 
Insley, R. Christmas-time in 
Harp B 44:113-14 F ’1o0 
Santa Claus barred in Russia. Lit Di- 
gest 103:20 D 28 ’29 
SAMOAN ISLANDS 


Russia. 


Austin, F. Christmas in Hawaii and 

Samoa. Overland 40:520-3 D ’o2 
SCOTLAND 

Roscoe, E. §S. Christmas in Scotland 


Belgravia 10:31! 
SHETLAND ISLANDS 
Christmas; Yule-time in 
Chamber J 58:817 
—Liv Age 152:161 


Shetland 


SICILY 
Lounsberry, A. Christmas time in 
Palermo. Travel 13:142 D ’o7 
SoutH AMERICA, see also Names of individual 
states 
Christmas in South America. Household 


Words 6:325 
SPAIN 

Browne, E. A. Spain. (Peeps at many 
lands) Macmillan. 1910 

Christmas in Seville. Spectator. Out- 
look 91:241-3 Ja 30 ’oo 

Spanish nacimiento figures for the Day 
" the Kings. School Arts M 30:194-6 
) *30 
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A TABLE OF THE NATIONS 
Roosevelt Junior High School Library, San Diego, California. 


SWEDEN 
Hagberg, L. Old time Christmas in 
Sweden. Am Scand R 14:744-50 D 


Heathcote, D. 
Christmas. 


Impressions of a Swedish 
Fortnightly R 127 :266-75 F 


‘27 
Hertzman, Mrs. Anna-Mia. When I was 
a girl in Sweden. p. 45-66. Lothrop. 
1926 
Thomas, W. W. Christmas in the North- 
land. Cosmopolitan 6:192-5 D ’88 
SWITZERLAND 
Auld, R. C. 
land: gala sports on 
Travel 15:130-2 D ’oo 
Glover, Katherine. Christmas in Switzer- 
land. Forecast D ’30, p. 323f 
Pulliam, P. Christmas-tide at a Swiss 
school. St Nicholas 48:143-6 D ‘20 
Somner, H. P. Christmas festivities and 


Christmas time in Switzer- 
ice and snow. 


winter sports in Switzerland. Travel 
14:118-20 D ’o8 
Widmer, M. Christmas customs in 
Switzerland. St Nicholas 49:193-7 D 
21 
TURKEY 
Festival days in old Turkey. Travel 60: 
23-7 Ja ’33 
WALES 
Sikes, W. Christmas in Wales. Apple- 
ton 19:32 





Myrtle Imhoff, Librarian 


War 
Christmas day for our boys in France 
the Red cross, the Y.M.C.A., the Sal 
vation army as Santa Claus. Touch 
stone 4:238-43 D ‘18 
Christmas in a Cavalry regiment. St 


Paul’s 3:478 

Christmas in wartime. J Home Econ 
9:576 D ’17 

Christmas with the fighters. Travel 32 
4-9 D ’18 


Henschen, S. Christmas in the trenches 
Forum 58:683-90 D ’17 
Miraben, G. Noél de guerre. 
Litt 56:766-7 D 21 ‘18 
Mottram, R. H. Christmas in th 
trenches. Sat R 146:753 D 8 ’28 
Odell, J. H. Santa Claus on the Western 
front. Ladies’ H J 35:36 D ’18 
White, F. American Christmas in Franc« 
Woman’s H C 46:20 D ’19 
West INDIES 
Miller, P. G. Christmas in Porto Rico 
Overland 40:523-4 D ’o2 
YUGOSLAVIA 
Evans, A. J. Christmas in the Black 
Mountains. Macmil 43:219, 295, 327 
Ledbetter, E. E. My Serbian Christmas. 
Survey 49:306-9 D 1 ’22 


R Poli et 
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The Book Preview 


— for November 1933 — 


A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 








The purpose of this section is to pro- 
vide librarians with advance information 
concerning important new books that 

ublishers wish to call to their attention. 

he regular use of “The Book Preview” 
will greatly facilitate the ordering of 
new books. 

The selections are made by publishers 
subject to the approval of an editorial 


committee from the staff of The H. W. 
Wilson Company. Selections are ap- 
proved after examination of the books 
when possible. Otherwise, they are 
based upon best information available 
from publishers together with a knowl- 
edge of an author’s previous work and 
of the subject matter treated. 





000 General Works 


Encyclopedias, Bibliographies, 
Library Work, Etc. 


FREDERICK, J. GEORGE, ed. Psychol- 

ogy of writing success. 

256p $2.50 Business Bourse (Ready) 

029.6 Authorship 

This book concentrates on the problem of 
how the writer’s mind and temperament work 
—how to attain a release of innate creative 
powers. The contributors to the first part are: 
A. A. Brill, Thyra Samter Winslow, Floyd 
Dell, Thomas H. Uzzell and Mary Austin. The 
second contains case histories of writers and 
their problems. 


SMITH, LLOYD. Newspaper district man- 
agement; including the hour-a-day plan 
of training newspaper boys to sell. 
184p $5 The author, c/o The Kansas 
City (Kansas) Kansan (Ready) 


070.33 Newspaper carrier-salesmen 
Only book available for adults on any phase 
of modern newspaper circulation. Of interest 
to high school and college students of journal- 
ism. A text for men who manage newspaper 
carrier-salesmen. Analyzes the Little Merchant 


Plan. 
100 Philosophy 


Psychology, Conduct, Temperance, 
Ete. 


DICKINSON, ROBERT LATOU, 
BEAM, LURA. Single woman. 
464p $5 Williams & Wilkins (Dec. 12) 

136.1 Spinsters. Sex (psychology) 

A companion volume to A Thousand Mar- 
riages by the same authors; being a medical 
and psychological study of the sex adjustments 
of the single woman. Marriage and married 
couples have been subjected to scrutiny in 
several noteworthy volumes; now the study is 
applied to the unmarried woman. The source- 
material was Dr Dickinson's abundant and de- 
tailed case records, covering three decades. 
Thoroly objective, without sensual undertones, 
it presents a comprehensive array of fact and 


and 


interpretation. Of particular importance to 
psychology and nearly all phases of social 
work. 
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200 Religion 
Bible, Religions, Mythology, Ete. 


BERDYAEV, NICHOLAS. 
and class war. 
8vo 140p $1.50 Sheed & Ward (Nov.) 


261 Marx, Karl. Sociology, Christian. Class 
conflict 


In this contribution to Christian sociology— 
appropriately dedicated to Karl Marx!—Nicholas 
Berdyaev deals with one of the great issues 
of our time—the fact of class war. He feels 
that Christianity cannot repudiate class war, 
for it cannot approve ignorance and apathy 
in face of the needs of the working classes. 
But it must spiritualize the class war and di- 
rect its forces. 


300 Social Sciences 


Sociology, Government, Law, 
Economics, Education, Etc. 


LEE, ALVA. America swings to the left. 
192p $1.50 Dodd (Nov. 3) 


330.973 United States—Economic conditions. 
National industrial recovery act, 1933 


The book is a terse appraisal of the present 
position of the national government, with re- 
gard to the many features of industrial re- 
covery which make up the extensive program 
in which we are at present engaged. Inflation, 
NRA, agriculture, taxation, tariff, and similar 
matters, are treated briefly from a non-partisan 
viewpoint and the total effect of the book is 
a clear-sighted picture of government projects 
—their present status and their future—as seen 
by an intelligent, disinterested observer. 


ROSE, DWIGHT C. Practical application 
of investment management. 
274p $2.50 Harper (Nov.) 
332 Investments 


_A companion volume to the author’s Scien- 
tific Approach to Investment Management 
(Book Review Digest, 1929) designed to com- 
pare investment principles and practices in a 
depression with those established in a pros- 
perity era; and offering an investment program 
for today. 


Christianity 
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UNTEREINER, RAY. The tax racket: 
what we pay to be governed. 
162p $1 Lippincott (Nov. 2) 

* 336.2 Taxation—United States 
What part of our enormous federal, state and 


local taxation is legitimate? What part is the 
most bare-faced of rackets? Is it e fault of 
greedy and incompetent politicians or is it the 
fault of the “people’’? These and other per- 
tinent questions are explained and answered 
in The Tax Racket. 
ROOSEVELT, ELEANOR (ROOSE- 

VELT) (MRS FRANKLIN DELANO 

ROOSEVELT). It’s up to the women. 

12mo 263p $1.25; de luxe ed (250 

copies) autog $5 Stokes (Ready) 

396 Woman. Economic conditions 

“It’s Up to the Women” is a woman's book. 
It gives women the facts which prove their 
importance in modern progress. It shows 
them how they may help recovery and in lead- 
ing the country out of the woods. It brings 
answers to the questions of millions of Ameri- 
can women: What does Mrs. Roosevelt think 
about the income problem and family relations 
generally? Children? Jobs? Recreation? The 
Household? Social work? Budgeting and Sav- 
ing? Useful for woman’s club program. 


500 Science 


General Science, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Etc. 


UNDERHILL, CHARLES R. Electrons 
at work; a simple and general treatise 
on electronic devices, their circuits, and 
industrial uses. 


354p $3 McGraw (Nov.) 
541.2 Electrons 


In everyday language but with strict 
technical accuracy, the author offers a clear 
explanation of the ‘‘mysteries’” of electronics, 


with an index arranged for use as a glossary- 
guide. He also tells how the various tubes 
and cells function in harnessing the electrons, 
and how those devices are applied in industry 


and biology. Attention is given to new dis- 
coveries. For the student, engineer, and 
general worker. 

VENABLE, WILLIAM MAYO. The 


sub-atoms. 
168p $2.50 Williams & Wilkins (Dec. 
5 


541.2 Atoms 

A competent elucidation of atomic structure, 
in the light of Newtonian mechanics. It is 
frequently asserted that Newtonian mechanics 
are insufficient and should be discarded. The 
author says: “In the following chapters, the 
writer has applied Newtonian mechanics to 
the interpretation of certain spectra. .. Such 
application has led to very definite suggestions 
about the structure of atoms, which differ 
fundamentally from those assuméd in the past, 
as bases for investigations. Certain definite 
dimensions of these sub-atoms are revealed.’’ 
While the work is strictly scientific, it is not 
so reconditely written as to be beyond the 
average graduate in science. 


600 Useful Arts 


Medicine, Engineering, Agriculture, 
Business, Etc. 


HOOKER, RANSOM 6&., ed. Maternal 
mortality in New York City, 1930-1932; 
report prepared for the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine. 
307p $2 Commonwealth Fund (Nov. 20) 

618.2 Obstetrics 
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This study by a committee of the New York 
Academy of Medicine reveals that of the 2041 
maternal deaths in New York City in the three 
years. 1930-1932, two-thirds, 1343, were definite- 
ly preventable. Each maternal death was 
personally investigated at once and the case 
was carefully studied by a group of prominent 
obstetricians. The facts and recommendations 
are frank. 


DONALD, W. J. Trade associations; man- 
agement, policies, organization, person- 
nel, services. 
433p. $4 McGraw (Ready) 

658.06 Trade and professional associations 

This book recognizes the importance of trade 
associations under the NRA. It serves as an 
authoritative guide for the business man who 
wants to know what policies his trade associa- 
tion shall follow, what organization is required, 
what voluntary and employed personnel shal! 
be chosen, what services it may provide and 
what function it may perform. The book 
includes an extended discussion of trade asso- 
ciation management policies and a new 
classification of trade association activities and 


700 Fine Arts 


Architecture, Painting, Engraving, 
Music, Drama, Etc. 


WRIGHT, RICHARDSON. Another gar- 
dener’s red book. 


340p $2.50 Lippincott (Ready) 
716 Gardening 
Three hundred and sixty-five ‘bits and 
pieces,” one for every day in the year. Sage 
advice on growing flowers and vegetables, 
anecdotes, recipes, quotations from books, 
stories, and essays on a host of subjects. 


SPAETH, SIGMUND. Art of enjoying 
music. 
(Whittlesey House publication) 451p 
$2.50 McGraw (Nov.) 
780.1 Music—Analysis, interpretation, appre- 
ciation 
For the teacher as well as the inexperienced 
listener. This book represents the results of 
more than forty years of honest enjoyment, 
study, and practice of the art. It constantly 
regards music as a whole, including in its 
observations eve type of composition from the 
classical and ecclesiastical to the extremes of 
modernism and jazz; it supplies every potential 
music-lover with a practical system of approach 
having enough flexibility to allow for the un- 
hampered development of personal tastes. Its 
outstanding quality is its informative enthu- 
siasm., 


HINMAN, FLORENCE LAMONT. Slo- 

gans for singers. 

84p cloth-bound $1.75 Schirmer (Pub- 

lished shortly) 

784.9 Singing and voice culture 

A manual of what the singer should know 
about singing and several other things, pre- 
sented in a breezy, humorous style, with pithy 
slogans at the end of each chapter summariz- 
ing its contents. 


BURCHENAL, ELIZABETH. Dances of 
the people. . 
rev ed 96p il bound in boards $1.50; 
cloth-bound $3.00 Schirmer (In prepara- 
tion) 
793.3 Dancing—Folk and national dances 
Revised edition, with new photographs of 
folk-groups themselves and other revisions and 
additions. Contains dances of England, Scot- 


land, Ireland, Denmark, Sweden, Germany and 
Switzerland. 
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BURCHENAL, ELIZABETH. 
dances and singing games. 
rev ed 102p il bound in boards $1.25; 
cloth-bound $2.75 Schirmer (Published 


shortly) 
793.3 Dancing—Folk and national dances 
Revised edition, with new photographs of 
folk-groups themselves and other revisions and 
additions. Contains dances of Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Russia, Bohemia, Hungary, Italy, 
England, Scotland and Ireland. 


900 History 
History, Geography, Travel 


BELLOC, HILAIRE. On history. 

8vo 140p $1.50 Sheed & Ward (Nov.) 

901 History—Historiography 

This is an essay upon the nature of history, 
and a discussion of what rules should guide 
the writer of it, and in what form it is best 
taught—and especially what are the chief mod- 
ern obstacles to the writing of good history. 


HINDUS, MAURICE. Great offensive. 
368p $3 Smith, H. (Ready) 
914.7 Russia—Social conditions. 
Economic conditions 
In this book, written during and immediately 
after his latest visit to Russia, Maurice Hindus 
brings up to date his narratives of Russia’s 
great socialist experiment which thousands of 
readers have followed in Humanity Uprooted 
and Red Bread (Book Review Digest, 1929, 
1931). The Russians have waged their fight 
for a new world on two fronts, the economic 
and the sociological. The Great Offensive de- 
scribes in Part one the making of a new 
economic order; in Part two the creating of a 
new human personality. The book is the No- 
p+ a selection of the Book of the Month 
Slub. 


FORBES, ROSITA. Eight republics in 
search of a future; evolution & revolu- 
tion in South America; with a pref. by 
Viscount D’Abernon. 


Octavo 340p $3 Stokes (Ready) 
918 South America—Description and travel 
In this book, the author tells all that she 
saw_and experienced on her recent journeyings 
in South America. She travelled 20,000 miles 
by every kind of conveyance from bullock cart 
to aeroplane; visited Brazil, Uruguay, Argen- 
tina, Paraguay, Chile, Bolivia, eru and 
Ecuador; met all the Presidents and most of 
the Revolutionaries; was in four revolutions 
and one war. Her book gives a realistic 
picture of South America—the question mark 
of the future—the continent of contrasts, also 
it shows the vast potentiality of commerce in 
this prodigious continent. 


SNIVELY, HARRY HAMILTON. Battle 
of the non-combatants. 


256p il $2.50 Business Bourse (Ready) 
940.477 European war, 1914-1918—Hospitals, 
charities, etc. 

Dr. Snivley was Red Cross and relief head in 
Russia and the Near East during the war 
years. His letters home are remarkable docu- 
ments ripping off the cover of what was done 
to innocent peoples. An authentic, readable 
narrative of historic significance. 


BUELL, RAYMOND LESLIE. World 
adrift. 
pamphlet 38p 25c Foreign Policy Assn. 
and World Peace Foundation (Ready) 
940.5 World politics. Economic policy 


The author traces briefly the major forces 
of the present-day world: the quest for “peace 


Folk- 


Russia— 
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and security’’, fascism, communism and Hitler- 
ism, the world depression, the Roosevelt pro- 
gram, and the conflict between national self- 
sufficiency and world planning. 


BURT, ALFRED LEROY. Old province 
of Quebec. 
560p il $5 Univ. 
(Ready) 
971.4 Quebec (province)—History 


A detailed and definitive history of Quebec’s 
first thirty years as a British province (1759- 
1789), based largely on unpublished manuscripts. 
Both student and general reader will find here 
authentic information on the early struggles 
and gradual adjustment between French and 
English, some hitherto unraveled complexities 
of the American revolution, and such internal 
affairs as trade, education, religion and finance. 


of Minnesota press 


Biography 


BELLOC, HILAIRE. Charles the First: 
King of England. 
376p il $4 Lippincott (Nov. 2) 
B or 92 Charles I, king of England 


Mr Belloc, in his forceful style, vividly de- 
scribes the life and times of Charles Stuart, 
last reigning and governing king of England, 
from the day of his birth in Scotland to the 
day when he bravely faced the hangman. The 
story is told in great detail with full local 
color. Seventeen illustrations and one map. 


BRYANT, ARTHUR. Samuel Pepys; the 
man in the making. 
8vo p $3 Macmillan (Nov.) 
B or 92 Pepys, Samuel 


A sparkling, racy, but veracious biography of 
the greatest of all diarists, Cepcting his re- 
markable dual character—the diligent and effi- 
cient executive, and the bon vivant and roué 
who loved his neighbors and their maids and 
wives. 


CHESTERTON, G. K. Thomas 


St. 
Aquinas. 
288p $2.50 Sheed & Ward (Dec.) 
B or 92 Thomas Aquinas, Saint 


It is significant of the whole purpose of the 
book that St. Thomas is compared thruout 
not with Scotus nor even St. Bonaventure 
but with St. Francis of Assisi. Principally, 
Chesterton shows St. Thomas making a new 
channel for thought to flow in and indicates 
brilliantly some of the channels to which, but 
for him, it might have been condemned. He 
also describes the battle he fought for the 
rights of the body against the Manichees and 
all his kind. For the non-specialized reader. 


Authors today 
$4.50) 


DILLY TANTE, pseud. 


and yesterday. ; 
650p 325 il $5.00 (Libraries 


Wilson, H. W. (Dec. 1) 
928 Authors 


This new work, a companion volume to 
Living Authors, (Book Review Digest, 1931), 
contains approximately 350 sketches of authors, 
living and dead, American, English, and Buro- 
pean, whose chief work has been done in the 
twentieth century. Many of the articles incor- 
porate autobiographical material supplied by 
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the authors themselves. Bach sketch is ac- 
companied by a portrait, with a bibliography 
of books by and about the author. 


LIPSKY, ABRAM. Martin Luther; Ger- 
many’s angry man. 
Large octavo 305p il $3 Stokes (Ready) 
B or 92 Luther, Martin 


An impartial life of Luther, the man, written 
from a psychological point of view, free from 
the bias of any religious group. In it we learn 
about Luther from his acts and words. Here 
is no fiction, but only fact—exciting and siz- 
nificant. 


LOUGHEAD, FLORA HAINES. _Dic- 
tionary of given names; with their ori- 
gins and meanings. 
644x9%4x1% 384p $5 Clark, A. H. 
(Ready) 

929.4 Names, Personal 
An extensive study of the origins and mean- 
ings of given names. About 11,000 forenames 
are covered, masculine and feminine names 
being grouped separately. The information 
given includes language derivation, cross- 
references to allied forms, and spellings in 
other languages, meanings, historical associa- 
tions and appropriate literary references and 
quotations. A _ special section on names for 
twins is added and a bibliography of both 
English and foreign works. 


SCHAUFFLER, ROBERT HAVEN. The 
Unknown Brahms; his life, character and 
works; based on new material. 
560p il $3.50 Dodd (Nov. 3) 

B or 92 Brahms, Johannes 


This new biographical and critical -* aay, Be} 
Brahms and his music is in four parts art 
one relates the author's experiences during a 
two-years’ search in Vienna for new material; 
part two is a rapid summary of the known 
facts concerning Brahms’s life; part three, 
the longest and most important, contains a 
study of Brahms's character and temperament 
based on facts gleaned from the author’s ex- 
tensive researches and his interviews with 
many people who knew Brahms—this part is 
entitled: Aspects of the unknown Brahms. The 
last part deals with the composer’s music. 


Fiction 


KEYES, FRANCES PARKINSON. Sena- 
tor Marlowe’s daughter. 

480p $2.50 Messner (Ready) 

The author of Queen Anne’s Lace (Book 
Review Digest, 1930) offers a full, rich romance 
of a gallant American girl torn between love 
and loyalty, and caught in the swirl of EBuro- 
pean aristocracy. 


LUTZ, MRS GRACE (LIVINGSTON) 

HILL. Beloved stranger. 

320p $2 Ligpinests (Ready) 

It was She s wedding day and in a few 
moments she would rush off to the church to 
become the wife of Carter McArthur. But in 
those few moments things happened—unbe- 
lievable things. Mrs Lutz tells with new 
charm the old, happy story of youth in love. 


MASEFIELD, JOHN. Bird of dawning. 
12mo p $2.50 Macmillan (Nov.) 
A new tale of the sea by England’s poet 
laureate. It relates the story of a race between 
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tea-clippers in the China trade fifty or sixty 
years ago, and tells how the fortune of the 
sea took away the chance of one ship and 
gave it unexpectedly to another almost within 
sight of the winning post, the cliffs of Dover. 


WALSH, MAURICE. Romantic adven- 
turers: the big three. 
292;375;314p $2.50 Stokes (Ready) 
An omnibus volume containing three novels: 
The Key Above the Door (Book Review Di- 
gest, 1927); While Rivers Run (Book Review 
Digest, 1928); The Small Dark Man (Book 
Review Digest, 1929). 


WYLIE, ELINOR (HOYT) (MRS WIL- 
LIAM ROSE BENET). Collected prose. 
900p $3.50 Knopf (Nov. 20) 


Contains all the prose written by Miss Wylie, 
and forms. a companion volume to her Col- 
lected Poems (Book Review Digest, 1932). Here 
are her four novels and a section of shorter 
pieces which have not heretofore appeared in 
book form. Five writers—Carl Van Vechten, 
Carl Van Doren, Isabel Paterson, William Rose 
Benét, and Stephen Vincent Benét—have con- 
tributed prefaces. 


Children’s Books 


ABBOTT, JANE. Dicket. 
300p il $1.75 Lippincott (Ready) 


The trials and triumphs of Dicket Dalburton, 
a young girl at boarding school, who grew up 
under the watchful care of three great-aunts 
and a governess and was sent to Crestwood 
Manor. Mrs Abbott as in Keineth, Larkspur, 
ete., tells a story every girl will like. 


RACKHAM, ARTHUR. The Arthur Rack- 
ham fairy book. 
320p il $2.50 Lippincott (Ready) 


This Rackham gift book will be numbered 
oa the best he has illustrated. The artist 
has osen tog Re fairy stories and has 
illustrated them in i drawings in color 
and many in black and white. 


ROSSETTI, CHRISTINA. Goblin mar- 


et. 
48p il $1.50 Lippincott (Ready) 


Christina Rossetti’s lovely poem, one of the 
most elfin poems of English literature, is de- 
lightfully presented by Arthur Rackham’s il- 
lustrations, four in color and many in black 
and white. 


Reprints 


CAMBRIDGE history of American litera- 
ture. 
Popular ed 3v $4 Macmillan (Nov. 14) 
See Mudge: Guide to Reference Books, 
5th ed, p 173 


CAMBRIDGE history of English litera- 
ture. 
Popular ed 15v $20 Macmillan (Nov. 
14) See Mudge: Guide to Reference 
Books, 5th ed, p 174 
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| & surveying the library facilities of 

school systems the possibilities of a 
library in the traditional school seem to 
have lagged behind the growth of those 
in schools whose type permits of a room 
set aside for the purpose with either a 
full-time librarian in charge or a teacher- 
librarian who devotes more of her time 
to the library than she does to the class- 
room. In the case of these two types of 
librarians there are required varying 
degrees of training in methods in order 
that book selection and cataloging, 
familiarity with reference tools, and some 
instruction in the use of the library may 
be secured. But establishing a library in 
a traditional school where every teacher 
is on a full time teaching schedule pre- 
sents a number of difficulties, which, 
however, may be solved where the in- 
terest and sympathy of the school coin- 
cide with the hopes of the administration. 

With the appointment of a Supervisor 
of School Libraries for the city of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, an expansion of 
library facilities was naturally a goal. 
Encouraged by the Superintendent of 
Schools who is enthusiastic in his desire 
to provide opportunities for all the 
school children to have access to books 
both for informational and recreational 
purposes, I visited a number of schools 
to ascertain what chances there might be 
to secure a room for a library and to 
provide the method whereby the pupils 
could use it during their school day. 
Overcrowding eliminated some schools 
whose Principals were eager to have this 
service but who could not offer a room 
for it. The Washington School offered 
the first opportunity to try out a library 
program new to our system. 

It might interest my readers to follow 
me thru the steps taken to secure the 
necessary space, before I tell in detail the 
method of using the room. Two rooms 
were shown me by the Principal, both 
small. One was on the first floor, one on 
the second. We chose the former, a very 
attractive one, tho, as I have mentioned, 
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quite small. It is a peculiar shape, like a 
T with windows across the wider end. 
These windows look down on a play- 
ground, which fortunately, because of 
the downward slope, is far below. 
Farther on are the lawns of nearby resi- 
dences with their trees and flowers. Sun- 
shine pours in most of the day. We 
immediately planned how we might con- 
vert it into the kind of room wanted. 


Remodeling and Furnishing 


Within a few days the Supervising 
Architect went with me so that I could 
show him how I wished the shelving 
built. In a short time both sides the leg 
of the T were fitted with shelves of dark 
wood with hinged bulletin board tops. 
Since there can be no other storage space 
in the room these conceal supplies in 
addition to providing for the display of 
book jackets. The blackboards that were 
visible after the shelving was installed 
were covered for bulletin board purposes 
except one small one which was left to 
be used in library instruction. The room 
was then painted a cheerful cream color 
and the woodwork and floors done over. 
Now came the furnishing of the room. 


A teacher’s desk and chair and a book- 
case were already there. A_ platoon 
library which had an extra magazine 


rack presented it to the new library. A 
medium-sized table with six chairs to 
match, a revolving dictionary stand, a 
catalog case, and a file were purchased. 
But more chairs were needed and where 
were they to come from? The Principal 
came to the rescue—there were the chairs 
used for music once a week—could I use 
them? I could. We would plan the 
library periods not to conflict with the 
orchestra practice. 

The current libraries budget made no 
provision for buying books for this pur- 
pose, but funds were forthcoming thru 
the Superintendent’s interest and more 
than two hundred books, an encyclopedia, 
cataloging supplies, a dictionary, and the 


Delaware. 
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LIBRARY AND NATURE ROOM 
The Washington School, Wilmington, Delaware 


The Schedule 


Children’s Catalog were purchased. In 
addition, ten magazines were subscribed 
for. The books were chosen to supply 
both recreational and _ informational 
needs. All organization work was done 
by me as I could find the time. Finally 
every book was cataloged and in its place 
on the shelves. Then the generous collec- 
tions provided by the Public Library for 
the classrooms of our schools were 
moved to their new home. 

The use of the library had been gone 
over several times by the Principal and 
me. It was due to her interest that a 
workable schedule was evolved and other 
matters decided upon. A fifth grade 
teacher volunteered to assume the care of 
the room. She has devoted much time 
to the development of its efficiency and 
has proved to be a very capable selector 
of new books and manager of the yearly 
budget now set up for them. Only lack 
of time keeps her from learning to cata- 
log. Beautifully lettered charts and flash 
cards used in giving library instruction 
have also been her contribution. 


The scheduling of the room was mad 
easier by the fact that all traditional 
schools have a library period of one hal! 
hour per week in grades two to six. W*‘ 
decided that only grades three to sis 
were to be sent to the library as th 
chairs could not be comfortable for the 
small bodies of the second graders. It 
was necessary to limit the circulating of 
books to the sixth grade only, and for 
over the week-ends, since the teacher in 
charge had but one early morning period 
on Mondays for their return. In order 
that both the Public Library and I shall 
know the number borrowed, an accurate 
record is kept. 


In the meantime the Supervisor of 
Nature Study and Health had suggested 
that since the room would not be occupied 
every period for library purposes it 
would be an attractive place for her 
classes to meet. The Principal and | 
liked the idea, so a portion of shelving 
was set aside for her collection of books, 
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her Audubon charts were posted, an 
index to her books was filed in the cata- 
log case and a display of nature materials 
was put in the bookcase. 

Meetings were held with the teaching 
staff and the program covering its activi- 
ties was discussed and approved. This 
was to include two silent reading periods 
a month, an appreciation period con- 
ducted by the teacher, and a period for 
instruction in the use of the room until 
the necessary teaching was accomplished. 
At times children do reference work at 
the discretion of the teacher. Lessons 
on the use of the library include an 
explanation of the classification, the use 
of the card catalog, the encyclopedia, the 
printed parts of a book, and one lesson 
on the care of the library and the en- 
couraging of habitual use of the Public 
Library. Since the combined library and 
nature periods do not keep the room in 
constant use, there are free periods when 
a geography or history teacher may take 
her class there for a reference lesson 
with the supplementary material. 

When the time came to turn the library 
over to the teachers we decided to have 
a tea and to invite the Superintendents 
and Supervisors. The Nature Supervisor 
adorned the room with plants and 
flowers, the teacher in charge and [| 
decorated it with book jackets and 
posters. A small folder in the school 
colors, with the book plate on its cover, 
conveyed the poetical invitation. This 
book plate, designed by a former pupil of 
the school, is always of interest to the 
children, since its main design is a sketch 
of a pillar of the big bridge near the 
building. 


Student Approval 


The following week we opened the 
room to the students, scheduling each 
class above the second grade for an in- 
troduction to the room. I talked to each 
one of the purpose of the library and 
what we hoped to do in it. Then they 
were turned loose among the books, and 
we were all delighted with the pleasure 
they showed. I remember one boy por- 
ing over a lovely copy of Boutet de 
Monvel’s Joan of Arc. I watched him 
anxiously. Would he like it? Suddenly 
he seized the arm of a boy near him and 


showed him a picture. “Hot dog,” said 
he, and I knew they approved. 

May I describe a day I spent there 
some time ago? I saw the 3 B’s and 
3 A’s being taught by their respective 
teachers how to use a table of contents 
and an index of a book, with an explana- 
tion of the title page. I watched these 
small folk run references down thru the 
index to the proper pagings, and their 
comprehension of a “see” reference. 
The fourth grade was having an appre- 
ciation period that week, and the teacher 
had some new books of which she read 
but a part, then leaving the children 
suspended in mid-air, as one is by a 
tantalizing serial story, she gave them an 
invitation to finish it later for themselves. 

To the 5 B’s I gave a lesson on classi- 
fication, using the flash cards made by 
the teacher. As they had had some in- 
struction from her before, this was re- 
view. I ended the lesson by a distribution 
of cards to a certain number of children, 
who found the book indicated by that 
particular number. Book and card were 
shown to the rest of the group to prove 
accuracy. Then came the harder part. 
The books were handed to the others 
who were to return them to their proper 
places on the shelves. There were but 
two mistakes. Next the 5 A’s came in 
and the same lesson was given by their 
own teacher. 

Now came the sixth grade’s turn. The 
B’s were to have a lesson in finding his- 
tory references and the A’s, geography. 
In each case the instruction was given by 
the teacher. It had been decided upon 
during a regular classroom period that 
certain topics should be selected for 
supplementary information, and now 
came the time to ferret out the books 
they had been using in the library. The 
subject in history was our European 
background, the textbook was Halleck’s 
Our Nation’s Heritage. The supplemen- 
tary material was secured. thru Hodg- 
don’s Enchanted Past, Tappan’s Our 
European Ancestors, and the encyclo- 
pedia. Cedars of Lebanon were men- 
tioned in the making. of King Solomon’s 
temple; the class could tell me where 
there is a beautiful tree of this kind in 
the city. Ships and boats of the ancients 
were found in several places and books 
of mythology were consulted. The dic- 
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tionary came to the rescue several times, 
once in the definition of mariner, which 
one lad thought had something to do 
with getting married. The geography 
class was studying the Pacific coast, its 
rivers and products, employing the same 
methods. 

The teachers pointed out to me some 
weaknesses in the book collection; there 
should be more material on this and that 
subject. Purposely I had given no in- 
struction to these teachers in this refer- 
ence work as I wished to see how they 
went about it and what I could learn 
from them. I found that they know how 
to use certain books and how to teach 
children to use them; that what was 
needed from me was to point out some 
additional sources in that library which 
one could not expect a teacher to know 
at this time. I saw some ways of direct- 
ing the work which I shall go over with 
them at a later time. I felt that these 
children were not being over-burdened 
with library instruction; none of us 
wants a library turned into another class- 
room. But I know when these children 
arrive in the Junior High Schools and 
mingle with those coming from the 
platoon schools with their more compre- 
hensive library program they will not be 
handicapped by a total ignorance of how 
to use their larger library. Elementary 
school children take instruction in library 
tools as they do a game. If we present 


it with all the attractiveness possible in 
the teaching, they compete in answering 
with eagerness. Their minds are curious 
and alert, and their lack of self- 
consciousness prevents their being em 
barrassed by their mistakes. 

So much for the instruction part of the 
program. There is the larger amount of 
time used for pure enjoyment. I! was 
gratified yesterday by being told by one 
of the employes of the school system 
that her small sister would never read 
until she came in contact with this school 
library which not only had encouraged 
her to draw from it but to go to the city 
library. 

The work in this school is proving 
so satisfactory from their point of view 
and mine that another library has been 
recently opened in another traditional 
schooi. The day I visited that school 
for the first time I walked into the 
Principal’s office to find that she was 
not there at the time. But on the few 
chairs and on the floor were seated 
some children reading from books she 
had provided. They needed no super- 
vision, evidently; they were absorbed 
and quiet. They looked up at me with 
the friendliness of children, then 
turned back to their reading. We 
found a small room, that Principal and 
I, and another library will soon be 
functioning as well as the limited space 
will permit. 


The Library Schedule of the Washington School 


MONDAY 
A. M. 


TUESDAY 
A. M. 


WEDNESDAY 
A. M. 


THURSDAY 
A. M. 


FRIDAY 


A. M. 





Free periods for | 


Free periods for 





Nature Study 


Free periods for | Free periods for 





any grades any grades Classes any grades any grades 
| 
| | 
P. M. P.M. P.M. P.M 
5B 4B Nature Study 3B 6 B’ 
1:50 to 2:20 2:30 to 3:00 Classes 2:00 to 2:30 2:00 to 2:30 
3A 4A 6 B* 6 A’ 
3:00 to 3:30 3:00 to 3:30 2:30 to 3:00 2:30 to 3:90 
5A 6 A’ 





3:00 to 3:30 3:00 to 3:30 
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Dilly Tante Observes 





Weapons for Fools 


ORD MADOX FORD is an author 
who tells a story so well that one is 
willing to forgive him for telling it twice. 
It Was the Nightingale is an entertain- 
ing book, tho it seems to me that I have 
read a good proportion of the reminis- 
cences in Ford’s earlier autobiographical 
works. On page 226 he writes: 

For technical facts as facts I have no re- 
spect whatever. Normally I rather despise 
myself for playing for factual accuracy in a 
novel. It did no harm to Shakespeare not 
to know that Bohemia has no sea-coast or 
even to believe in the fabled virtues of the 
mandrake. I would just as gladly make such 
slips as not. But they give weapons to fools 
and if, in this case, I failed in factual cor- 
rectness, I should betray the cause for which 
I was working. 


It Was the Nightingale will outfit a 
small arsenal for fools. The paragraph 
that | have quoted is part of a chapter 
wherein Harold Monro, the English 
poet, is referred to repeatedly as Munro. 
Jacob Epstein the sculptor is called 
Joseph. Nathan Asch becomes Ash. 
Lady Ottoline Morrell emerges strangely 


as Ottiie Murrell. (Item: East Lynne 


is attributed to “Miss Braddon.’’) 

I don’t think it is asking too much 
of a writer to insist that he should spell 
the names of people in his book cor- 
rectly. If he is a bad speller, and con- 
temptuous of accuracy, it is the duty 
of his publishers to see that the manu- 
script is expertly read before publica- 
tion. Errors have a vicious habit of 
perpetuating themselves. 

But shhh! It really isn’t discreet of 
me to be so nasty when a book of my 
own is rolling on the press. No doubt 
within a week of publication I shall 
have been notified of multitudinous 
errata—tho I hope not obvious and in- 
excusable ones—by exasperated readers. 


A Remarkable Speller 


The Kalends recently reported the 
astounding results of an examination for 


probationary policemen held in Balti- 
more. In the spelling test, which was 
a part of the examination, one appli- 
cant—who must at least be credited with 
an original notion of the language—— 
wrote the following ten words: 

emmtigatiam 

convaqurs 

caintusian 

beailleyuake 

infonatimea 

uattysqee 

domonation 

porostutucom 

vabuanea 

misdonem 

The list read to the candidates was: 

investigation 

conveyance 

contusion 

bailiwick 

information 

unauthorized 

demolition 

prostitution 

vagrancy 

misdemeanor 

I shouldn’t be surprised if that would- 

be policeman has found a job. He must 
be proofreading for some publishers. 


Again the Goose Hangs High 


An anonymous correspondent reports 
that “hangs” is an error, the correct 
phrase being “whangs high.” This we 
doubt. According to the Oxford Dic- 
tionary, the earliest recorded use of 
‘“whang” as an intransitive verb mean- 
ing “to make a loud resounding noise, 
as of a heavy blow or explosion, of shot 
flying thru the air, etc.” was in 1875. 
The goose seems to have hung high 
before that date. 

Miss T. E. Houston, librarian of the 
Mexico Public Library, Mexico, Mis- 
souri, sends me by request a Latin ver- 
sion of “everything is lovely, etc.”— 


Omne bene sine paene 
Tempus est ludend? 
Venit hora absque mora 
Libros deponendi. 
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Mr. Walpole’s Modern Library 


In a recent number of the Book Tag 
(London) Hugh Walpole offers some 
advice on making a private library of 
modern books by living authors: 


I would begin by acquiring really good 
editions of at least a dozen living writers— 
Kipling, Wells, Virginia Woolf, de la Mare, 
Masefield, Trevelyan, Housman, Yeats, Aldous 
Huxley, Maugham, Blunden, Mackail, “Eliza- 
beth.” 

After that you can experiment. There are 
P. G. Wodehouse and Priestley and Brett 
Young and Swinnerton and Rose Macaulay 
and E. M.. Delafield among the novelists— 
Shanks and Auden and Sassoon and Sacheve- 
rell Sitwell among the poets—Guedalla and 
Lynd and Desmond McCarthy and Herbert 
Read among the critics and prose-writers. 

You must leave some room of course, for 
the newcomers. This is perhaps the most 
exciting of all—a whole shelf will not be 
large enough. Who will stay the course, who, 
in twenty years time will be remembered and 
have a fine body of work behind him? L. A. 
G. Strong, Eric Linklater, John Collier, Mar- 
guerite Steen, Joanna Canaan, Kate O’Brien? 
Here are some novelists. Or Bryant the his- 
torian, William Plomer who wrote Sado, 
Frank Kendon whose Small Years is a little 
minor classic, Louis Golding of Magnolia 
Street (a poet as well), Stephen Spender, one 
of the finest of the young poets? 


That is all very nice, Mr. Walpole, 
but if you looked very hard perhaps 
you might find one American writer 
worthy of a place in your modern li- 
brary. 


A Banner of Peace 


With the thought of war and the 
murmur of war poisoning the world, 
I think it timely to note that a Roerich 
Peace Banner Convention will be held 
in Washington, D.C., on November 17 
and 18, for the purpose of promoting 
the world wide adoption of the Roerich 
Pact and Banner of Peace. Librarians 
should be particularly interested in the 
Roerich Pact and Banner of Peace (a 
simpler nomenclature would have been 
preferable) because its purpose, as con- 
ceived by Nicholas Roerich, is the pro- 


tection of the treasures of human 
genius. Briefly, it provides that edu- 
cational, artistic and scientific institu- 
tions, works of art, and all sites and 
monuments of cultural significance, in- 
cluding public libraries, shall be deemed 
neutral by all nations and as such shall 
be respected in times of war and peace. 
To insure this a Banner was created 
by Nicholas Roerich so that such in- 
stitutions may fly the pennant of their 
inviolability. In practice, the Roerich 
Pact and Banner of Peace has for its 
precedent the Red Cross. Remembering 
the destruction of the Library of Lou- 
vain and the irretrievable damage done 
to the Cathedral of Reims, one cannot 
deny the necessity for this touch-me-not 
emblem. Whether, in the actual stress 
of war, it will succeed in averting the 
loud indifferent fury of the siege-guns, 
I cannot say. But as a symbol of the 
internationalism of culture and art, this 
flag—three spheres within a circle on 
a white ground, symbol of eternity and 
unity—is a noble concept. Long may it 
wave! 


Farewell to Dilly Tante? 


Now that my identity is to be exposed 
on the title-page of Authors Today and 
Yesterday, | wish that this old nom de 
plume of mine might be buried in 
silence: I never liked it much; I should 
be glad to be unburdened of it. Won't 
somebody please suggest a good heading 
for this monthly causerie? 

Tho I say, “Down with Dilly Tante!” 
I hope I shall keep my friends, even 
when they know who I am. But that 
is a glib phrase—knowing who | am.’ 
The selves flutter like moths around the 
lamp of the soul. Many lives are lived 
in one; heart and brain have many 
voices. Divided we stand. “I see,” says 
Pirandello, “a labyrinth where our soul 
wanders thru countless conflicting paths 
without ever finding its way out. In this 
labyrinth I see a two-headed Hermes 
which with one face laughs and with the 
other weeps. It laughs with one face at 
the other face’s weeping.” 
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Catalogs and Telephone Books 
By Edmund S. Snyder 


GOME three years ago while freshly 
graduated from college and experi- 
encing first contacts with a ruthlessly 
practical world, at the period when we 
are given to placing our confidence in 
theories of the academic mind and thus 
waive aside all problems however dismay- 
ing, the writer was faced with the prob- 
’ lem of initiating a class of Junior High 
School age into the mysteries of the 
library catalog. A casual duty for many 
more experienced, it was for him the 
occasion for a carefully thought out plan 
of instruction according to the most 
approved educational principles. Unlike 
many beautifully laid plans in its practise 
it has not “gang aft agley,” and its con- 
tinued success in introducing the salient 
points of the catalog to all ages and 
estate prompts him to set down the gist 
of the plan in the hope that it may prove 
useful to others. 


Relating the Strange to the Familiar 


One of the first principles of good 
educational practise, I had been told, is 
to relate if possible the new and unknown 
to something already commonly familiar 
in the experience of the learner. Along 
with this, I recalled, one should keep in 
mind that the basic rule or principle of 
the unknown is the first and most impor- 
tant consideration. Only insofar as the 
broad underlying principle is driven 
across to the learner can the after atten- 
tion to elaboration and detail hope to be 
successful. Accordingly I set about 
determining what eiement common to the 
experience of practically all students 
would best illustrate the principle of the 
catalog; i.e., would serve to demonstrate 
clearly its purpose and place in the 
library organization by drawing a parallel 
with already well defined experience. It 
was at this point that a fortunate circum- 
stance suggested the very parallel desired, 
for, having occasion to use the telephone 
and the directory of the company’s sub- 
scribers coming to hand, I suddenly 
realized that here was a tool commonly 
familiar to the students and which could 


be used to teach the whole idea of the 
library catalog. There seem to be but a 
negligible few of Junior High School 
age, or even younger, that have not and 
cannot use a telephone directory. Thus 
I had my starting point from already 
defined experience on the part of the 
learner and the correspondence in prin- 
ciple and makeup of the directory with 
the catalog furnished the rest. 

In its essence the instructional idea 
must have already suggested itself to the 
reader. Here are a host of persons 
possessing telephones. For the con- 
venient and quick location of each person 
the company assigns to each a number. 
Immeditely comes the parallel with the 
library. Herein are a host of books. For 
the convenient and quick location of each 
book the librarian assigns to each a num- 
ber. Just as the company supplies an 
alphabetical index by name to the num- 
bers assigned to these subscribers by 
means of its directory, so does the libra- 
rian supply by means of the catalog an 
alphabetical index to the numbers 
assigned the books. By locating the 
person’s name in the telephone directory, 
running down the exact person of that 
name with whom we wish to speak, 
giving or dialing to the operator the 
number indicated, we quickly discover 
whether or not a connection with the 
party desired is possible. Similarly by 
locating in the catalog the author’s name, 
running down the exact author of that 
name whom we are seeking, singling out 
his exact book which we wish to use, 
giving the librarian the number indicated, 
we quickly discover whether or not a 
connection with the book is possible. 
Here you have the basic principle and 
purpose of the catalog concretely and 
quickly illustrated in a manner easy for 
the uninitiated to grasp, with an appeal 
to their experience designed to give them 
confidence and willingness to use the 
catalog. The directory, the telephone 
exchange, the subscriber, paralleled by 
the catalog, the librarian’s desk, the 
books, In alla simple, intelligible alliance 
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of new ideas with old thru a minimum of 
effort and difficulty but with a maximum 
of result. 


The Analogy Elaborated 


Having contrived to convey adequately 
and clearly this fundamental conception 
of the catalog, the elaboration of details 
which must necessarily follow is made 
much easier of attack. For a time the 
analogy with the directory was not 
carried beyond the point treated above, 
but gradually new and further points of 
correspondence suggested themselves. 
For instance in explaining subject head- 
ings, which are apt to be the first peculi- 
arity of the catalog taken up after the 
initiate has grasped the fundamental 
idea. Most telephone directories now 
contain a section, distinguished by a 
difference of color in the paper used, 
listing by categories or as it were under 
‘subject headings’ the subscribers dealing 
in that particular category or subject. 
Dealers in ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
will be grouped under that heading, let 
us say, and will be further subdivided by 
the particular type of supply in which 
they specialize, as for instance lighting 
fixtures, motors, etc. Now all of this is 
familiar to your learner, or, if not too 
commonly familiar, at least quickly illus- 
trated with the help of a directory and 
as quickly understood by all but the 
most retarded of students. At once the 
parallel is drawn. Thruout the catalog 
we find distributed entries, usually dis- 
tinguished by a difference in the color of 
type or ink used, listing under similar 
categories or ‘subject heads,’ with theis 
subdivisions, all the books contained in 
the library dealing in that particular sub- 
ject. The method of alphabeting corre- 
sponds and the only point at variance is 
the fact that whereas the directory has 
two separate alphabets, the catalog places 
all in one alphabetical listing. 


Explaining the Call Number 


Again in illustrating the idea of the 
call number. The telephone number con- 
sists of two or three elements; (1) the 
exchange designation, (2) the actual 
numeral assigned, and (3) frequently a 
letter to distinguish individual phones on 
the same line. In the phone call number 
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Neptune 5403 J. Neptune represents the 
designation given to all subscribers situ- 
ated in a given section of the city, 5403 
designates a given phone line in that 
territory, and the letter J identifies a 
separate phone on that particular line. 
All of this is common knowledge for 
most of us and to the children easily and 
interestingly illustrated, but few perhaps 
stop to realize that the library call num- 
bers are in their principle exactly the 
same. Here we have (1) the class num- 
ber, which designates the books in a 
given field or subject and brings them 
together into a given location in the 
library, (2) the book number, which in- 
dicates a given author in this case, and 
(3) in most cases we have a letter or 
letters added to distinguish in this case 
the separate book. In the library call 
number 823 C76 v, 823 represents the 
designation given to all fiction by English 
writers and to be found situated together 
by that number in a given location, C76 
designates a given author in that field, 
Joseph Conrad in this case, and v iden- 
tifies a separate book by this particular 
author, Victory, let us say. The analogy 
holds in principle very clearly and serves 
admirably to transfer elements of already 
mastered knowledge into a new field, 
thereby making doubly sure but doubly 
easy the assimilation and retention of the 
new knowledge. 

Nothing has been said of the mechanics 
of teaching the catalog by this simple 
expedient, since it is felt that many 
methods will suggest themselves to the 
alert person, and that each situation will 
demand its own peculiar slant or empha- 
sis. This much however might be cited, 
that graphic use of an actual telephone 
directory, board diagrams of the tele- 
phone exchange as a central connection 
point for person and number, and the 
library desk as a central connection point 
for book and number, acting out of an 
imaginary telephone conversation by 
three students, and then the acting out 
by these students of the process of pro- 
curing a book in the library, are all found 
very useful in teaching the points. The 
whole purpose has been merely to suggest 
the idea and indicate the analogy, leaving 
methods, for all that might be said of 
interest on this score, to any who may 
adopt the idea as useful. 
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A Public Library Platform 
By Paul H. Bixler* 


T may seem presumptuous for anyone 

without library experience to draw up 
items of duty and aim for practicing libra- 
rians. My excuse is that in our class in 
library administration at the School of Li- 
brary Science of Western Reserve University 
we had been turning over in our minds for 
some time many of the ideas here expressed 
and that finally putting them down on paper 
seemed to our professor, Dean Herbert S. 
Hirshberg, a natural assignment inasmuch as 
he had had something of the sort in mind 
ever since listening to some remarks on the 
subject of a library platform given at the 
1932 mid-winter meeting of the American 
Library Association by Professor Carleton B. 
Joeckel of the University of Michigan. In 
what presently follows many of the state- 
ments are only tentative and perhaps need 
alteration; I must add also that for some of 
the expressions used I am indebted to other 
members of the class. 

A platform is usually designed for public 
consumption only. But I had not gone far 
before it appeared that there were some ideals 
and facts about the public library in which 
only librarians would be interested. Thus the 
material gradually divided itself into a public 
platform and a private platform, a platform 
to be broadcast to the general reader and a 
platiorm to be considered and _ perhaps 
treasured solely by the librarian. 

For the public platform I was naturally 
seeking something which could be used for 
purposes of publicity. If it seems like a 
series of platitudes, it is to be remembered 


that there are distinct limits to what the 
library may say to the public, and _ that, 
furthermore, what may seem trite to the 


librarian thru familiarity with library liter- 
ature may not seem so to the reader ac- 
customed to take his library for granted. The 
public platform, in order that it might apply 
to any public library in the United States, 
seemed to me best limited to eight general 
principles. 


eA. B® 
University. 


Hamilton, A. M. Harard, graduat: 
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A PUBLIC PLATFORM FOR PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


Progress 


The ——— Public Library deals in the re- 
corded word, the chief instrument of all 
progress. Men die, institutions crumble, and 


governments decay, but the recorded word 
lives on and daily grows more powerful. At 
the library you will find truth of the past and 


present and prophecy for the future 
E ffictency 
The Public Library believes in cir- 


culating its knowledge. It has a motto, “A 
book for every reader and a reader for every 
book.” Its librarians are interested in your 
suggestions about new volumes. 


Democracy 

The Public Library freely gives the 
same privileges to all. It recognizes no limi- 
tations of age or belief, of race or social 
position. 


Education 

The Public Library offers itself as 
a people’s university. The American theory 
of government is based on the knowledge 
and strength of all its citizens; the source 
of this knowledge and strength is the public 
library. No citizen's education need cease 
simply because he no longer formally attends 
school. 


Recreation 

The Public Library offers the best 
recreation yet invented—reading. Child or 
adult may find in its varied resources a con- 


stantly replenished supply of what he most 
prefers. 
Community Interest 

The Public Library is in sympathy 
with all efforts for civic improvements. In 
its own sphere it promotes the mental and 
moral health of the community. 


School of Library Science of Western Reserve 
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Service 

The Public Library, thru trained 
assistants, offers you information, help, and 
guidance which could not otherwise be widely 
available. 





Economy 

The Public Library recognizes its 
public trust. Its funds are spent carefully, 
and solely for your benefit. It makes avail- 
able to you more than 1,000 times the reading 
material that you could secure by acting for 
yourself. The library alone can keep you 
abreast of the rapidly changing modern 
world. 

I personally believe that the three principles 
set down under “Progress,” “Education,” and 
“Economy” are more important than the 
others. Under those sub-heads are expressed 
the bare essentials, those words which might 
well greet anyone entering for the first or 
the hundredth time any American public 
library. They, or something like them, might 
well be cut in stone over the entrance to the 
main reading room. 

As I go back thru library literature I find 
but one of these three principles—education— 
properly emphasized, and that only in more 
recent times. “Progress” is a much abused 
word; I might have substituted for it either 
“Power” or “Knowledge,” but the first is 
vague and misleading and the second seems 
phlegmatic. Under “Progress” I have re- 
ferred to the intellectual dynamite which rests 
casually on the library shelf and of which 
the explosive force is often underestimated 
by the librarian. Under “Economy” I have 
referred to the trust imposed in the public 
library. I am sure that librarians have not 
shirked this public financial responsibility, but 
as public libraries become more closely iden- 
tified with the government, it is increasingly 
necessary to re-assure the public on this score. 
Incidentally such re-assurance would do some- 
thing to alleviate unnecessary slashing of 
funds in times like the present. 

We come, then, to something a little more 
searching and perhaps more interesting. In 
a private platform we can be more intimate 
and more specific. The same principles as in 
the public platform make its backbone, but 
they will be applied from a different point 
of view and will be worked out in greater 
detail. And some of the statements made 
will embody facts which the public need not 
or ought not to know. 





A PRIVATE PLATFORM FOR 
PUBLIC LIBRARIANS 


1. We understand that the American public 
library is founded in democracy. We believe 
that no like public institution exists today as 


original in fact and theory or as fitting to 
American civic principles, that not even the 
government itself is designed to serve the 
public more generously or with greater free- 
dom from prejudice or special favor. The 
American theory of democracy is predicted on 
the power and knowledge of the common 
man. The source of this power and knowledge 
is the public library. 

2. We are conscious that in the written 
word, of which we are both conservators and 
distributors, the American public library has 
in charge the greatest force in the modern 
world. Civilizations destroy themselves, but 
they live on, recorded in our archives. 
Worlds may change, but their truth is not 
lost so long as the public library endures. 
We appreciate the greatness of the trust 
reposed in us. 

3. We recognize that the public library must 
be a coherent part of its community, and that 
it must work on friendly terms with other 
public and private organizations in that com- 
munity. A large part of its purpose is civic. 
It should maintain and largely be responsible 
for the mental and moral health of its 
district. 

4. We recognize the responsibility of the 
public library in all disbursement of public 
funds. Its buildings must be constructed for 
comfort and efficiency, not for gaudy effect. 
Its routines and techniques must have public 
service as their sole justification. Its selec- 
tion of new books must rest on a fine equilib- 
rium between cost, individual value, and ex- 
pected use. We believe that the public library 
should demand financial support to the limit 
of its needs, but that its budget must be 
presented on the basis of past accomplish- 
ment. 

5. We believe that the public library should 
be a clearing house for ideas, that it should 
be an informal but valued unit in American 
education. No citizen need cease his learning 
with his formal schooling or refrain from 
cultural enlightenment if the public library 
is equal to its duty. We believe that we as 
librarians face no more serious opportunity. 
6. We understand that the public library 
should offer its readers recreation without 
apology. We are interested, moreover, in 
maintaining library standards for fiction as 
high as is reasonably possible, while we real- 
ize that selection of imaginative literature is 
more hazardous than that in other fields. We 
remember that a good novel is always of 
better effect on the reader than a mediocre 
scientific treatise or an inaccurate work on 
psychology. 

7. We favor standards for librarianship, not 
set up as obstacles in a race for better salaries 


(Continued on page 195) 


tIf budget must be based on re accomplishment, what provision does this make for any expansion 


of service which may be contemplate 


in the future?—A. B. 
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The School Libraries Section 
Editor: Mary R. Bacon 





A monthly department about school libraries, prepared for the WILSON 
BULLETIN under the auspices of the School Libraries Section, American 
Library Association. All school librarians, whether or not they are members of 
the Section, are invited to utilize this department for the discussion of their prob- 
lems, the exposition of their opinions, and the recording of their experiments and 
discoveries. Address all communications intended for this department to Miss 
Mary R. Bacon, Librarian, North Central High School, Spokane, Washington. 








School Library Reports 


HE A.L.A. Bulletin for last March car- 

ried a suggestion that a discussion of 
methods of compiling school library reports 
would be helpful to school library readers. 
In response to that suggestion some very 
illuminating reports have been sent to the 
editor of the School Libraries Section. From 
these the following have been selected as 
particularly timely and helpful. 


IS YOUR LIBRARY FUNCTIONING? 


During this trying period when the fate 
of the so-called “extras” of the high school 
curriculum is determined by the already over- 
burdened tax payer, I felt that I wanted to 
be prepared with some definite statement de- 
fending the place of our high school library 
in the school program. The results of my 
observations were so gratifying that I should 
like to pass on the suggestion to other libra- 
rians who will no doubt be called upon to 
estimate their library’s service, 

For a period of three months, beginning 
November I, 1932, accurate record was kept 
in the library at the close of each day con- 
cerning the number of students using the 
library each period, the number of periods 
per day an individual used the library, and 
the number and classes of books issued at 
the close of school for overnight and week 
use. At the close of the semester, January 
30, 1933, we had enough statistics gathered 
so that a graph could be made to show the 
following: 


1. Total Percentage of entire student body 
using the library during the semester. 

2. Percentage of boys using the library 
during the semester. 

3. Percentage of girls using the library 
during the semester. 

4. Day of the week the library is most 
used. 


5. Number of possibilities for a student 
to use the library. 

6. Number of students using the library 
part or all of the possible number of 
times. 

The graph made was large and brightly 
colored, and was posted in the main corridor 
of the school. It was surprising to note the 
effect it had upon the student body and 
teachers. I feel it brought home the im- 
portance and service of the library to the 
school. Perhaps that is one of the reasons 
why our high school library will continue 
as a vital part of the school organization for 
the year 1933-34, and I trust for many years 
to come. 

I suggest your making some such survey. 
Check up on yourself, your students, and your 
faculty ———- Is your library functioning? 

EtHet K. Louman, Librarian 
Pekin Community High School 
Pekin, Illinois 


Helen M. Harris, Director of Work with 
Schools, Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, has this comment to make in con- 
nection with reports in her department. “Our 
librarians hand in to us, and to their prin- 
cipals, monthly and annual reports. They 
summarize the work of the month or year, 
report on experiments and interesting in- 
stances of cooperation with teachers, comment 
on conditions, make recommendations, give 
circulation figures, etc. The librarians say 
that making these reports gives them an in- 
centive to work, a perspective on their ac- 
complishments (or lack of them!). It 
furnishes an opportunity to inform school 
and library authorities of the varied activities 
of school libraries and to present their needs 
and aspirations for their libraries.” 

There is room in these columns for only 
one of the very interesting examples which 
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Miss Harris enclosed. It is the report for 
November 1932 of the Park Junior High 
School Library, Knoxville, Kathryn Moore, 
Librarian. 


PARK JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


November 1932 


November is distinguished by the most im- 
portant event of the library year—Book 
Week. At Park Junior the activities of Book 
Week were spread over two weeks in order 
to celebrate it by holding open house for the 
regular. meeting of the P.T.A. A _ playlet 
written by several Park Junior students was 
presented by the library club and others. It 
attempted to show the everyday activities of 
the library—the use of the card catalog, the 
dictionary, and reference books, the service 
of Lawson McGhee Library in supplying 
material not available in a school library, the 
vertical file, the collecting of fines and other 
desk work, and supplying children’s needs in 
recreational books. An interesting outcome of 
the play is the fact that the child who wrote 
the play became so interested in what she had 
done that she asked to be a library helper 
and has been elected president of the club. 

The history and art departments were 
particularly helpful in contributing material 
for display to illustrate the theme of the 
year—Books for young America. A number 
of rare old books contributed by a history 
teacher, one containing the signature of James 
Polk, some going back to 1820 and 1830, were 
most interesting. 

The president of the P.T.A. contributed 
enough flowers to make many lovely bouquets, 
and a teacher several beautiful plants. 

Pictures of the library were taken by the 
principal while the exhibits were still on 
display. 

The following week a contest, the aim of 
which was to locate certain passages from 
books familiar to boys and girls, was open to 
the 7B classes and was won by a library 
assistant. A prize book was presented by 
Mrs. Morgan of the Bookshop. 

Two 9B English classes came to the library 
to hear the talk on books for boys and girls 
broadcast over the Columbia network by 
Walter Prichard Eaton. A _ dramatization 
from “Little Women” was also enjoyed. 

During the month four 7A classes received 
instruction in the use of the catalog and six 
8B classes in the dictionary. Having a study 
hall has again proven a help in giving li- 
brary instruction. Classes are scheduled as 
usual from the class period, but in the case 
of the dictionary, fifty minutes is not suffi- 
cient to present the lesson and work out a 


project so the children are given assignments 
to be finished within a week, permits to be 
granted by the English teacher or the librarian 
for use during the study hall period. In this 
way it is possible to give each child a. longer 
lesson and to be sure that he will have suffi- 
cient time really to examine the dictionary. 
If only the dictionary stands the strain! 

Last year the library was seldom used by 
the English Department except for “parallels.” 
This year the department is gradually extend- 
ing its use. Authors of books are called for; 
supplementary suggestions at the end of 
chapters in their text books on forest fires, 
poems about ships and the sea, aviation, im- 
migration, etc. have been called for. 


The Auditorium teacher is beginning a proj- 
ect on story-telling and asked for a bibliog- 
raphy of short stories and to have them put 
on reserve. 


An English teacher is staging a contest in 
reading aloud. Her first idea was to give 
each child a passage he had never seen, but 
after persuasion she decided to let them study 
the passage, look up the pronunciation of new 
words in the dictionary, etc. The librarian 
chose the books and passages and put them 
in an accessible place so that the children 
could make their selection from them. Since 
this teacher has been somewhat difficult to 
work with, the opportunity to cooperate was 
welcomed. The teacher has expressed her 
appreciation so that I feel that two things 
have been gained—the approval of the teacher 
and a step toward improving the mechanics 
of reading. 


A mathematics teacher is going in for a 
little self improvement this year. She has a 
printed list of a hundred books that every 
educated person should have read and sends 
or comes to the library frequently to make a 
selection. She has read Kidnapped, Lorna 
Doone, Ivanhoe, and others. 

Unlike the boys who call for Cooper, Scott, 
and Stevenson it has been difficult to get older 
girls to read really worthwhile books. One 
girl has allowed me to select her books and 
each time I have tried to persuade her to read 
Lorna Doone, but the size was formidable 
Finally we worked up to Dove in the eagle’s 
nest and when she said it was the best book 
she had ever read I felt she was ready for 
Lorna Doone. She was most enthusiastic and 
recommended it to her friends. Our three 
copies of the book have been in use since 
that time. 

I have heard that only librarians are inter- 
ested in circulation statistics and then only in 
their own, and well do I know that school 
librarians should not count service in terms 
of books circulated but after such a decided 
upward jump it is difficult to keep from com- 
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A WELL-DESIGNED 


City Schools Library, 


menting upon the fact that November’s cir- 
culation has reached a record peak of 2802. 
KATHRYN Moore 


A special study of school library reports was 
made last year by Margaret Irene Lee in 
connection with her work towards her 
master’s degree at the Columbia School of 
Library Service. Her recommendations given 
at the conclusion of her essay, if carried out, 
would be to the real advantage of all of us 
in the school library world. 
Recommendations. As a result of the present 
study of school library reports, it is suggested 

(1) That further study be given to the 
question of what statistics are needed to give 
an adequate picture of school library service. 


BULLETIN BOARD 
Pasadena, California 


(2) That for purposes of comparison and 
of standardization, a form be devised for the 
statistical portion of school library reports, 
similar to those of the American Library 
Association for public libraries and for col- 
lege libraries; that blanks be prepared for 
recording the data to be used in compiling 
the statistics required; and that terms be 
defined to insure a basis for accurate com- 
parisons. 

(3) That the practice of making annual 
school library reports to the principal be 
encouraged where no requirement already 
exists. 

(4) That standards include measures of 
actual use and service as well as of facilities 
provided for service. 
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"THE fine publicity work of the Al- 

bany Public Library, described in 
the leading article of this issue, should 
inspire other libraries to make similar 
efforts to gain the attention and good- 
will of the community. It is a poor 
library and a dull librarian that cannot 
at least supply one good story a week 
to the local newspaper. This form of 
publicity is valuable because it demon- 
strates to the public that the library is 
not a morgue for books but an institu- 
tion for the living; it convinces the 
town at large that the library appro- 
priation has not been sunk or buried 
but is being put to constant work and 
use; it increases reader interest and li- 
brary attendance. 


What publicity does a newspaper 
want? Newspapers are always inter- 
ested in anything that is new or unusual, 
even if it is nothing but an unfamiliar 
fact. Books of general interest will al- 
ways command attention, particularly if 
there is a “local angle.” The files of 
The Wilson Company happen to provide 
an excellent illustration of the point in 
question. Recently The Wilson Com- 
pany published Famous First Facts, by 
Joseph Nathan Kane, a book which 
records first happenings, discoveries and 
inventions in the United States. More 
than two hundred cities gave it news 
space, a good percentage of the stories 
having been supplied to the newspapers 
by the local library. The New Orleans 
Tribune ran a 30-inch story headed 
“New Orleans Ranks High in Famous 
First Facts”; a 20-inch story appeared 
in the Republican of Waterbury, Conn., 
entitled “Waterbury Inventions Recorded 
in Book of First Facts.” Among the 
other cities where the book has been 
spontaneously publicized are Toledo, 
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The Month 








at Random 


Cleveland, Milwaukee, Charleston, De 
troit, Bloomington (Ind.), Baltimore, 
and Providence. It is obvious that news- 
papers thruout the United States are 
constantly on the lookout for items of 
interest and that large cities as well as 
small towns are eager for library news 
of the right kind. Books that have some 
relation to current world problems— 
such publications as The Crime of Cuba, 
The Brown Book of the Nazi Terror, 
The Roosevelt Revolution, Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s Jt’s Up to Women, the Rockefeller 
plan Toward Liquor Control; books that 
deal directly or indirectly with the prob- 
lems of the depression—How to Get a 
Job, What Everybody Wants to Know 
About Money, Life Begins at Forty— 
such books are news and editors will 
be glad to give space to them. Literature 
is news when it is approached from the 
human side. Living Authors, for ex- 
ample, was news all over the country; 
Authors Today and Yesterday will in- 
fallibly be news. When your copy comes, 
glean a few “strange facts about au- 
thors” from its pages and send them to 
your local editor. We can almost guar 
antee that he will use them. 

Here are a few additional hints as to 
the type of story that editors welcome: 
“Twenty dollar bill left in pages of book 


returned to library”—“Builds locomotive 
from book plans without ever having 
seen one”—“Child dashes into burning 


house to rescue library book and doll”- 
“Attempt to teach goat costly; Boy must 
replace book”—‘“‘Are people more 
honest? Library reports fewer book 
losses.” 

According to a somewhat ancient joke, 
the tallest building in town is the public 
library . . . because it has the most 
stories! The real truth is that not all 
the stories come ready-made to the li- 
brary. Many dramas are enacted before 
the librarian for the first time, and for 
one performance only. 


se SF SF 
Something new in library literature 
is Ruth Ann’s Career: Letters of a Ver 
mont Village Librarian, by Sallie Fisher, 
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Martha E. Bonham 


MILTON’S COTTAGE 
In the village of Chalfont St. Giles, Buckinghamshire, is the cottage which Milton 


occupied during the Plague Year. 
writing Paradise Lost. 


Here Milton finished his prodigious labors of 
The cuttage is now a museum and contains much of interest 


to Milton’s admirers. One of the things that the care-taker delights in pointing out is 
the little closet where Milton kept his manuscript. 


with a foreword by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. “These artless letters from a 
young amateur Vermont librarian,” 
writes Mrs. Fisher, “are part of an in- 
teresting experiment in rural library 
service which has been carried on in 
Franklin, Chittenden and Lamoille Coun- 
ties for the last two years. . . A widely 
experienced librarian, of originality and 
resourcefulness, Miss Katharine Wead, 
as Regional Librarian, has been studying 
the situation in rural Vermont, trying 
to see how the distribution of books 
thru public libraries . . .. might be im- 
proved without the expenditure of much 
more money.” 

In publishing Ruth Ann’s “letters,” 
which are eminently human and read- 
able, the Vermont Library Experiment 
Committee (Burlington, Vermont) is 
making a practical demonstration of the 
thesis that the solution of the rural li- 
brary problem under existing circum- 





stances is largely a matter of “good- 
will, determination, patience, inventive- 
ness and cooperation.” 

A comprehensive article by Miss 
Wead on the origin and purpose of the 
Vermont Library Experiment in our 
April 1933 issue will be remembered by 
our readers. 


st F 


We have received the following inter- 
esting description of an important Rus- 
sian library from I. I. Kolodoshka, li- 
brarian at the Agricultural Institute of 
Koubane. Mr. Kolodoshka writes: 


The Koubane Agricultural Institute was 
founded in 1916-17 and has a large library 
of 80,000 foreign and Russian books on agri- 
cultural science. 

There is a large exchange service with 
almost all- Russian and more than 250 agri- 
cultural stations and institutes all over the 
world. The library has five librarians and 
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a director. Two thousand students and pro- 
fessors are our constant readers; in this num- 
ber are included students from other insti- 
tutes and all the world. Until 1932 we had 
only books on science and old literature on 
Russian classics. Lately we have added new 
foreign and Russian literature for the leisure 
hours of our students, clerks and their chil- 
dren. The most loved books are Jack Lon- 
don’s works, Upton Sinclair, Michael Gold 
and the old classics, Shakespeare, Byron, 
Goethe, Schiller, Heine. So this 1932-33 year 
we have added: to our library 25,000 volumes 
on all branches of science, particularly agri- 
culture. 

The literature received on an exchange 
basis with foreign scientific institutions 
reaches almost 6000 volumes. Two hundred 
foreign periodicals are subscribed to from 
many countries. 

Scientific works of our institution amount 
to several thousand copies which are sent 
in exchange to all stations that wish to be 
in contact with us. Lately there have been 
some very valuable works, copies of which 
are in great demand, so that we are obliged 
to stop distributing them. Every day you 
feel this book hunger and are unable to 
satisfy it, as the editions are disposed of by 
bookshops in one day, sometimes even shared 
among various institutes. The directors of 
institutions have some very hard times getting 
the desired books for the professors. 

The editions on social science are in great 
demand. The library catalog is the guide for 
the readers, but it would be perfectly wonder- 
ful if we could edit such an Index as yours. 

The salaries of the librarians amount to 
50-60 dollars American money, Russian 100- 
150. roubles with privilege to receive medical 
treatment free of charge as long as the sick- 
ness lasts. One month in a year is received 
as a hard-earned rest month. 

Vegetable gardens are grown for all work- 
ing in the institution for use in winter months. 


se Ss 


There are 91 titles in this ingenious 
title-story by the staff of the Vancouver 
(Washington) Public Library. How 
many titles (all of children’s books) 
can you find? See below for correct 
answers. 

Mrs. Marion M. Pirkey, librarian, re- 
ports that when this story was published 
in a local newspaper—with a book prize 
offered to the child who submitted the 
best answer—the library was swamped 
with lists from children in all parts of 
the county. 





POSTER FOR 1933 BOOK WEEK 


(November 12-18) 
Issued by the National Association of 
Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. This dramatic photograph by Ruth 
Alexander Nichols makes a most effective 
poster. 


EVERYTHING AND ANYTHIN( 


One day in midsummer the boys and Sally 
sat under the rowan tree in the secret garden 
listening to the tales of a Basque grand- 
mother, who sat in granny’s wonderful chair. 
Hitty, with Peter and Polly, sat under the 
lilacs. “Polly, put the kettle on,” cried Re- 
becca Mary, and Polly, being an old-fashioned 
girl, ran in to Maida’s little house to fetch 
a baker’s dozen of honeysweet tarts and som: 
peacock pie for the eight cousins. Tho there 
was a crack, in the dish, she managed to bring 
enough to feed*the janitor’s cat. 

“When I was a girl in Roumania,” began 
grandma, “we went here, there and every- 
where on horses. When we were very young 
we spent vacation days on the farm where 
Ivan hoed the cork and rootabaga. Pigeons, 
three little pigs, and Lad (a dog) were all 
members of the farm world. There were 
millions of cats but Dixie kitten was th« 
only cat who went to Heaven.” 


























“When I was seventeen, I heard the call 
of the wild, and with Tom, Dick and Harriet 
as dorymates, we four afloat went around 
the world in eighty days.” 

“After your two years before the mast, 
father made some biting remarks about how 
{ go a-traveling, but we protested. Dear 
mother, make believe this is covered wagon 
days. Let us go on to Oregon in the covered 
wagon.” 





Ae Oe ACCE BRON © 


A “COVERED WAGON” BOOKPLATE 
This bookplate represents the most colorful 
epoch of Montana history. 

The Historical Society of Montana was 
created by act of legislature, February 2, 
1865, for even at this early date Montana 
people realized the need of preservation of 
the history of their state. The Society has 
carried on this work down to the present 
time and has gathered together a vast fund 
of historical material. The collection is rich 
in northwest Americana and Montana mate- 
rial. The files of Montana newspapers from 
the first paper published, August 27, 1864, 
to the latest issue of city daily or country 
weekly, provide a valuable field for the 
research worker in Montana history. 

The library is located in the capitol build- 
ing in Helena. 


“Westward ho!” shrieked a voice. 

“Go on, grandmother, that’s just David,” 
said Keineth. 

“We, we were fighting westward when out 
of the smoky West came Skull-head_ the 
terrible (the last of the Mohicans) on the 
warpath with a painted arrow in his hand 
He kidnapped Katrinka and hid her in the 
dreadful cave where she found one rose in 
bloom, so she presented her courageous com- 
panions with a prairie rose.” 

“We were able to pay the ransom of the 
Red Chief because we had a little money 
ahead in the Spanish chest and we safely 
reached the end of the trail.” 

“There was magic in those days too, for 
Witch Perkins had a lucky sixpence which 
she gave to Alice. In Wonderland she saw 
Winnie-the-pooh and his daddy, Long-legs 
the heron, Ella the elephant, and many busy 
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little birds, among them a linnet. On the 
threshold, however, she found Ernest the 
policeman who said, ‘We thought you were 
lost in the jungle,’ and brought her back to 
her Swiss family. Robinson Crusoe, left 
behind with Anne of the Islands, killed 
mother Carey's chickens and fed them to the 
greedy goat.” 

As grandmother finished, the girl next door, 
with a willow whistle in her merry lips, re- 
minded them that school keeps today. “If 
Emily climbs to the top of her class and if 
the rest of you do what Katy did,” said 
grandmother, “I will tell you forty goodnight 
tales next week.” 


THe Hippen Titres 


Midsummer; The boys and Sally; Under 
the rowan tree; Secret garden; Tales of a 
3asque grandmother; Granny’s wonderful 
chair; Polly, put the kettle on; Rebecca Mary; 
Hitty; Peter and Polly; Under the lilacs; 
Old-fashioned girl; Maida’s little house; A 
baker’s dozen ; Honeysweet ; Peacock pie ; Eight 
cousins; A crack in the dish; The Janitor’s cat; 
When I was a girl in Roumania; We; Here, 
there and everywhere; Anything and every- 
thing; Horses; When we were very young; 
Vacation days; On the farm; Ivanhoe; Roota 
baga pigeons; Three little pigs; Lad, a dog; 
The farm world; Millions of cats; Dixie kit- 
ten; The cat who went to Heaven; Seventeen; 
The call of the wild; Tom, Dick and Harriet; 
Dorymates; Four afloat; Around the world 
in eighty days; Two years before the mast; 
Some biting remarks; I go a -traveling; Dear 
mother make believe; Covered-wagon days; 
On to Oregon; The covered wagon; West- 
ward ho; Just David; Keineth; Fighting 
westward; Smoky; Skull-head the terrible; 
Last of the Mohicans; On the warpath; A 
painted arrow; Kidnapped; Katrinka; The 
dreadful river cave; Rose in bloom; Courage- 
ous companions; A prairie Rose; Ransom of 
the Red Chief; A little money ahead; The 
Spanish chest; The end of the trail; There 
was magic in those days; Witch Perkins; 
Lucky sixpence; Alice in Wonderland; Win- 
nie-the-pooh; Daddy Long-legs; Long-legs the 
heron; Ella the elephant; Busy little birds; 
Linnet on the threshold; Ernest the police- 
man; Lost in the jungle; Swiss family Robin- 
son; Robinson Crusoe; Anne of the Island; 
Mother Carey’s chickens; Greedy goat; The 
girl next door; A willow whistle; Merrylips; 
School keeps today; Emily climbs; What 
Katy did; Forty goodnight tales. 


ss ss 


THE LrprArIAn’s Datty Doz aAnp DozENntT 


Open your books at the back, please, 
Take off your hat, my son. 

You mustn’t eat candy here, girls. 
Fairy tales? Take only one. 
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Please go and wash your hands, boys, 
Show your books at the door. 

No, we haven’t the Tarzan books. 

Have you ever had cards before? 


Take off your roller skates, please. 

Wrap up your books in the rain; 

That page wasn’t torn when you got it— 

We'll borrow the book from “Main.” 
Buffalo (N.Y.) Staff News 


st Ft 


The following notes for hospital li- 
brarians from the International Hospital 
Conference, Knocke, Belgium, June 
1933, have been supplied to us by Perrie 
Jones, Supervisor of Institution Libra- 
ries, State of Minnesota: 

Mrs. Marjorie E. Roberts, secretary of the 
International Hospital Library Committee, 
gave her report, including brief accounts of 
the work in America, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Great Britain, Hol- 
land, India, Italy, Norway, Poland, Spain, and 
Sweden. The following conclusions were 
agreed to by the Conference: 


In putting forward conclusions in respect 
of the development of Hospital Libraries for 
Patients, consideration has been given not only 
to the reports that have been received from 
many countries, but also to letters from other 
countries which show that the value of read- 
ing for patients is beginning to be recognized 
in principle, and that guidance would be wel- 
comed. It is recognized that conditions and 
facilities vary in many parts of the world 
and that questions of vast distances, of 
scattered public libraries, and other sources 
for the supply of books, present real diffi- 
culties. 

Realizing the recreational, therapeutic and 
educational value of reading for hospital 
patients, it is agreed: 

1. That a library for patients is an essen- 
tial part of the equipment of every type of 
hospital—non-infectious, infectious, mental, 
sanatoria and convalescent homes. 

2. That every hospital should provide the 
necessary rooms for a central library. 

3. That the books should be distributed 
regularly in the wards of hospital libraries, 
with the exception of infectious hospitals, in 
which the nurses are responsible. 

4. That books should be obtained according 
to the methods most suited to each country, 
and the types of hospitals concerned: 

(a) by loans of books kept for hospital 
use by Public Libraries, 
(b) by a central hospital library organ- 
ization, 
(c) by individual organization within 
each hospital. 
That greatly increased attention be 
~ to libraries for Mental Hospi- 
tals. 


5. (a) 


(b) That wide selections of books be 
provided for sanatoria. 

6. That the hospital library movement be- 
ing young, and comparative study being espe- 
cially valuable, Hospital Librarians of al! 
countries be invited to join the Association 
for Hospital Librarians which is to be formed 
in Great Britain. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to: 

Mrs. M. E. Roperts, 
Red Cross Hospital Library, 
48, Queen’s Gardens, 
London, W, 2, England 

This last point—the formation of an As- 
sociation for Hospital Librarians, should be 
given some emphasis to prevent its being lost 
in the other detail of the report. 

Membership fee is orie shilling, not ruinous, 
to cover postage and stationery. All hospital! 
librarians are eligible and are urged to become 
members of this Association. You will be 
kept informed of what is being done in other 
countries and will become more interested in 
what is being done in hospital libraries in 
your own by becoming a member. Send Mrs 
Roberts your shilling (a post-office order will 
do it). 

PERRIE JONES 
International Hospital 
Library Committee 


se Fs 
INTERLUDE 


She tripped to the desk so knowingly 
And asked for a copy of ’Tis of Thee 
We brought her brightly Of Thee J Sing; 
She beamed and said—“The very thing!” 
MKR and Staff 
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A lack of adequate financial support 
is the greatest handicap of the American 
high-school library, according to the Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education 
in its monograph on The Secondar, 
School Library just published by the 
Government Printing Office. Inadequate 
facilities are the greatest obstacles to the 
realization of the aims of school libra- 
ries, this report points out in citing the 
conditions of 390 selected schools in 
46 states and the District of Columbia. 

“The entire problem of instruction in 
the use of books and of libraries de- 
mands investigation,” the report con- 
cludes in its summary and appraisal of 
unsolved problems. 


Prepared by B. Lamar Johnson, librarian 
and dean of instruction at Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo., and specialist in secondary 

(Continued on last page) 
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AUTHORS TODAY AND YESTERDAY TO BE PUBLISHED DECEMBER 1 


O many people have written to The Wilson 

Company asking whether Authors Today 
and Yesterday will be published in time for 
Christmas distribution, since they plan to 
make it their gift book, that we are happy 
to announce that the first edition in its 
brilliant pictorial jacket will be ready about 
December 1. We can think of no book that 
will provide so much keen and permanent 
delight to readers and lovers of books. 
Handsomely bound and printed, Authors To- 
day and Yesterday is certain to find an honor- 
able place among the companion and compan- 
ionable books of literature. It seems destined 
to become one of the most popular of all 
books in public and school libraries. 

As we have previously explained, Authors 
Today and Yesterday is not intended to re- 
place Living Authors: it is a companion yol- 
ume to its famous predecessor, with an en- 
tirely new set of biographical subjects. Since 
practically every library will possess both 
volumes, a convenient index is appended to 
the new work listing all the biographies in 
both volumes. 

Authors Today and Yesterday is a bigger 
book than Living Authors—bigger by about 
200 pages, containing in all approximately 
650 pages, or about half a million words. 
The sketches are much more thoro and de- 
tailed; the bibliographies more complete, with 
the addition of a new feature: the listing of 
books and articles about an author, as an aid 
to further study. 

A guide to the pronunciation of difficult and 
foreign names has been supplied by the editor, 
with the assistance of May Lamberton Becker, 
whose name is familiar to every librarian, 


NEW COMBINED EDITION OF 
FOR PUBLIC 


The new edition of the Standard Catalog 
for Public Libraries, to be published early in 
1934, will combine in one volume all the 
sections previously published separately. The 
sections will be completely revised, new titles 
added, every title in the sections and supple- 
ments reconsidered, and prices, publishers, 
editions and annotations will be brought up 
to date. 


and Angel Flores, authority on foreign 
literature. 

This volume takes as its field the literature 
of the twentieth century and includes sketches 
of both dead and living writers. No authors 
included in Living Authors were considered 
eligible for the present work. Every biog- 
raphy, without a single exception, is illus- 
trated with a portrait—and these portraits 
in themselves comprise a remarkable and 
unparalleled collection. 

A most unusual feature of Authors Today 
and Yesterday is the large number of auto- 
biographies—self-histories of world-renowned 
authors written by themselves exclusively for 
this work. The presence of these sketches 
makes the book a first-edition of the authors 
concerned, many of whom are collectors’ 
favorites. 

Competent authorities who have seen the 
book in proof sheets have expressed their 
enthusiasm for the selection and treatment of 
authors. It is generally said that no other 
work in English gives so much information 
about the younger school of American and 
British writers and the leading European 
writers of the twentieth century. 

Readers of the Wutson BULLETIN and 
others who have inquired about the identity 
of “Dilly Tante” will be pleased to know 
that his “real name” will appear on the title- 
page of the book. 

The regular price of Authors Today and 
Yesterday is $5.00, but in appreciation of 
the generous support of the project by libra- 
ries, the price to libraries has been set at 
$4.50 postpaid. We recommend ordering your 
copies now for December delivery. 


THE STANDARD CATALOG 
LIBRARIES 


A most valuable feature of the new edition 
will be the combined index to all the titles. 
The full analytical indexing which has been 
found very useful in the separate sections 
will make the index a reference tool that 
should be found extremely helpful. This 
should make every book analyzed more valu- 
able and more used, since its subject resources 
will be completely and easily available. We 
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always find that this analyzing brings out a 
considerable amount of material on subjects 
not otherwise apt to be represented in the 
small collection. 

The index will of course include, in one 


alphabet, author and title entries for all 
books included in the Catalog. A new feature 
is the analytical indexing for books in the 
Sociology class (300’s) since the Social Sci- 
ences Section had only an author and title 
index. Another change will be in the char- 
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THE EVOLUTION OF BOOKS 


A Book Week exhibit at Roosevelt 
Junior High School, Philadelphia, was 
a representation of the development of 
books from clay writing, manuscripts, 
and early printed books up to modern 
illustrated books and even books for 
the blind. The chained book, made 
from an old volume, its edges covered 
with velvet, a copy of an old manu- 
script page on top, was so popular 
that the chain of tin foil had to be 
replaced every day. Jane F. Hindman, 
librarian. 


se Fe st 


acter of the analyzing of biography. Books 
of biography in the Section and Supplements 
have always been minutely analyzed. Biog- 
raphies will now be indexed also from the 
viewpoint of their use in vocational guidance 
Biographies of actors, physicians, astronomers, 
journalists, and representatives of many other 
callings, often the best vocational guidance 
material, will be easily found by consulting 
these subjects in the new index. 


THE COOPERATIVE CLEARING HOUSE FOR OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


Not only have a number of substantial 
orders for out of print books been received 
from libraries recently, but many others have 
written us of their intention to place their 
orders as soon as funds are available for 
such use. Among the orders received was 
one from a medium size library for 148 titles 
of which we were able to send immediately 
81 volumes. Many of these out of print books, 
particularly the older volumes, are very 
scarce, but we are making every effort to 
secure from all possible sources, stock of the 
available titles. 

After a year’s experiment in supplying out 
of print books included in the Essay and 
General Literature Index, we believe that the 
service is sufficiently in demand to warrant 
the broadening of its scope to include those 
titles in the Standard Catalog for Public 
Libraries, the High School Catalog and the 
Children’s Catalog. 

We have already secured a limited number 
of new copies of the following titles. These 
may be had at the prices stated which are 
half and in many cases less than half of the 
publishers’ list prices. 


Included in Essay and General 
Literature Index 

Introduction to Beauty $1.25 

Essays in Intellectual History $1.70 


Ames: 


Ames: 


Included in Children’s Catalog 
Casserley: Brian of the Mountain $.65 
Gibson: Eye Spy $1.95 


Included in High School Catalog 
Greenwood: Amber to Amperes $1.85 
Greenwood: Prometheus U.S.A. $1.50 


Included in Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries 


Ames: Introduction to Beauty $1.25 
Barker: National Character $1.75 

Burt: Make Your Bazar Pay $.75 

Bishop: Goethals: Genius of the Panama 


Canal $2.50 


Glasgow: From Dawes to Locarno $1.20 
Grant: In the Days of My Father $1.75 
Howells: London Films $1.75 

Huxley: Africa View $1.10 

Jerome: My Life and Times $2.00 

Lewis: America Nation of Confusion $1.70 
Richardson: Bride’s Book of Etiquette $.90 
Waldman: Sir Walter Raleigh $2.00 
Frankl: Form and Re-Form $2.00 

Bassett: Operating Aspects of Industrial 


Mergers $1.50 
We hope to add a substantial list of titles 
each month and they will appear in the 

Witson BULLETIN. 
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SONG INDEX SUPPLEMENT 


After several unavoidable delays the first 
supplement to the Song Index is completed, 
and will go to press at an early date. It will 
probably be ready for distribution early in 
1934. 

The Song Index was published in 1926, 
sponsored by a committee of the American 
Library Association which was appointed in 
1923. Since its publication many librarians 
have requested a supplement to cover song 
collections published since 1925 and additional 
older volumes which had to be omitted from 
the Song Index. The Supplement as com- 
pleted indexes 104 collections in 124 volumes. 


Most of the standard songs are there— 
“The old folks at home,’ “The battle cry 
of freedom,” “Auld lang syne,” etc.—but in 
addition there are thousands of songs which 
were not in any of the 262 volumes indexed 
in the Song Index. Among these additions 
are “Oh, promise me,” “Frankie and Johnnie,” 
“Tell me, pretty maiden,” “The sidewalks of 
New York,” and many additional Gilbert and 
Sullivan The Supplement really sup- 
plements the Song Index, making one volume 
just as important as the other. 

The exact date of publication will be an- 
nounced as soon as possible. 


songs. 


VERTICAL FILE SERVICE: CLIPPING GUIDE PROVES USEFUL 


Several subscribers for the Vertical File 
Service have commented on the usefulness of 
the Clipping Guide. This feature of the 
Service has to date listed 395 articles recom- 
mended for clipping for the vertical file. 

In addition to the four magazines covered 
by the Clipping Guide, the Christian Science 
Monitor is now included. The list of articles 
from this newspaper is compiled monthly, 
the one of the October issues of the paper 
appearing in the November Vertical File 
Service catalog. The entries from the Monitor 


are combined with the pamphlet section of 


the catalog in the month following that in 
which the clipping list appeared. This plan 
gives index to the Monitor 
clippings in advance of the regular cumula- 
tion of the catalog. 

Among the subjects on which articles were 
suggested for clipping from the Monitor are 
architecture, North American Indians, hous- 
ing, marionettes, and interior decoration. 

The Clipping Guide is fully described in a 
folder on the Vertical File 


librarians an 


newly printed 


Service. 


WILSON BOOKS, NOTES, AND NEWS 


THE Stupent Liprary Assistant: A Work 
Book, Bibliography, and Manual of Sug- 
gestions. By Wilma Bennett, High School 
Librarian, La Porte, Ind. About 280 
pages, cloth $2.40 

Each of the 15 chapters provides instruc- 
tion, problems and assignments for the stu 
dent library assistant on some phase of library 
work, covering hours of study and practice 
for from one to several weeks. An appendix 
contains supplementary problems on reference 
books and bibliographies. 

For student use, the separate chapters ar¢ 
being printed also as separate 16- or 20-page 
sections, stitched, trimmed and punched to fit 
the standard student notebook (8x 10%) 


Prices:, for a single copy of any chapter, 
25c; 5 Or more in one order of the same 
chapter or assorted, 20c each; 10 or more, 
I5c each; 25 or more I2c each postpaid. The 


chapters are 


1. The work of the student assistant 
2. Circulation of books 


3. The book (Parts of a book; The 
printed book) 

4. The card catalog 

5. Steps in acquiring a new book in the 


library 


6. Periodicals and periodical indexes (also 
newspapers ) 

7. Bibliography making and note taking 

8. Fugitive material and library publicity 

9. Reterence work 


10. Reference books: Section 1: Encyclo- 
pedias, Dictionaries, Sociology, etc.; 
Yearbooks, etc. 

11. Reference books: Section 2: Science 


and useful arts; Music; Collections of 
poetry and prose; Literary handbooks; 
Quotations; Indexes to literature 

12. Reference books: Section 3: History 
and mythology; Geography; Biography 

13. Reading and owning books 

14. The library club 

15. Library work as a profession 


Space is left in the chapters for the stu- 
dent’s answers to the questions, so that the 
sections may be kept for future reference. 
They will save the instructor much time and 
labor in preparing and correcting material for 
teaching student assistants. They will also 
be useful to the librarian who, while having 
no formal class, has to train assistants for 
work. 

The first three chapters are ready for dis- 
tribution now. The remaining chapters will 
be published in the next two or three weeks, 
and the complete book in November. 


parts of the 
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Make Your Own Jos. Violet Ryder and 
H. B. Doust. In press. Library price 
$1.50. Ready in December 

Part I will contain fifteen chapters on arti- 
cles to make or sell; Part II, thirty-one 
chapters on various services to render; Part 

III, Miscellaneous; Appendix: Check list of 

other unusual occupations. The chapters are 

prefaced by some general advice on selecting 
and beginning a new occupation, and a bibli- 
ography. 


DEBATE 


The question chosen for high school debat- 
ing by the National University Extension As- 
sociation, for 1933-1934 is “Resolved: That 
the United States should adopt the essential 
features of the British system of radio oper- 
ation and control.” Debate material on this 
question published by The Wilson Company : 
AMERICAN vs. British SysteM or Rapio 

Controt. By E. C. Buehler. (Reference 
Shelf. Vol. VIII. No. 10) 361p. 90c 
University DeEsBATers’ ANNUAL: 1932-1933. 

By E. M. Phelps. 3093p. $2.25 (Contains 
a debate on this subject, with briefs and 
bibliography) 

Tho final decisions have not yet been made 
by some of the college debating leagues, a 
canvas of the situation reveals the following 
questions as the most ‘popular choices: 

The powers of the President of the United 
States should be substantially increased as a 
settled policy (several forms of statement 
have been given). 

The economic dictatorial aspects of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act constitute a wise public 
policy. 

Substantial grants should be made by the 
Federal Government for public elementary 
and secondary education. 

Others are: Approval of the Japanese policy 
in the East; Federal control of banking; 
Governmental economic planning; Increase of 
the Navy; Bratt-Anderson plan for control 
of liquor sales; Disarmament. 

In addition to volumes already in print in 
THe Hanpsook Series and the REFERENCE 
SHELF, there are now in the press the follow- 
ing: INCREASE OF PRESIDENTIAL Powers (Ref- 
erence Shelf) goc. Ready November 

Economic NATIONALISM (Reference 
Shelf) goc. Ready November 

WALL Street: Asset or Liapiity (Ref- 
erence Shelf) goc. Ready November 


A Union Wortp Catatoc or MANUSCRIPT 
Books: Preliminary Studies in Method. 
Made under the direction of Ernest 
Cushing Richardson, Chairman, A. L. A. 
Committee on Bibliography. (A Montogue 
publication) 1933. vi,134p. pa. $1 postpaid 


The special interest that this part has for 
libraries is that it contains The Manuscript 
Book Collections of Spain and Portugal, by 
Henry A. Grubbs, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Modern Languages, Princeton University. 
INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORICAL 

Scrences. Annual volumes for 1928 and 
1929. The supply has just arrived in 
this country, and as soon as the binding 
can be completed, orders now on file will 


be filled. 


SoutH AFRICAN Lipraries is the title of a 
new quarterly devoted to library inter- 
ests, which has just been undertaken by 
the South African Library Association 
A few copies of the first issue (July 
1933) have been deposited with The Wil- 
son Company for sale at 75c a copy. 
Subscription by the year is $2.50 post- 
paid. The Wilson Company will receive 
subscriptions to be forwarded to the pub- 
lishers (The South African Library As- 
sociation, Box 1176, Johannesburg), and 
will supply on such subscriptions the July 
issue from New York, so long as the 
supply lasts. 


A Few Comments on Some Recent 
Wilson Books 


Famous First Facts. J. N. Kane. 757p. 44il 
$3.50 postpaid 

“A book more fascinating if possible than 
the dictionary. . . Something new under the 
sun.”—New York Times 

“Useful for reference shelves and for those 
who delight in tidbits of historical facts.” 
Science News Letter 

“Another of those collections of informa- 
tion so frequently needed in the library and 
so intriguing to the general reader.”—lW/is 
consin Library Bulletin 

“A very valuable tool for the reference 
library and a source for many feature and 
human interest stories.”"—Newsdom 


THE ORGANIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE IN LIBRA 
RIES AND THE SUBJECT-APPROACH TO 
Booxs. H. E. Bliss. xvi,335p. $4 postpaid 

“It will be among the most important if 
not the foremost American contribution to 
library science . . . every person interested in 
classification would profit from it.”—Charles 

Martel, Library of Congress 

“A valuable contribution to the literature 
of librarianship, and a fine and _heartenirg 
book for those of us who know that the 
fundamental problems of classification have 
never yet been solved. The library profes- 
sion is in need of a book of this kind.”— 

Grace Osgood Kelley, Readers’ Consultant, 

Queens Borough Public Library 











ADVERTISING P 


STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 


A Selected Lits of Best Books—-Novemser 1933 





HE Stanparp Catatoc Montuty is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 


three hundred books a year. 


It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 


The books are selected by the staff of the STanpDARD CaTaLoG ror Pusiic Lisrartes with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 


library. 
DiGEsT. 
of the STANDARD CATALOG FOR 
later, because it is not always possible to get 
a book. 


Pustic LIBRARIES. 


{A list of collaborators will be 





300 Social Sciences 


ANGELL, SIR NORMAN. From chaos to con- 
trol. (Halley Stewart lecture, 1932) 208p $2 
Century 

330.4 Economic conditions. Education. Pub- 
lic opinion 33-27151 
This volume contains the substance of five 
lectures given on the Halley Stewart foundation 
in 1932-33. The author’s thesis is that the solu- 
tion of our economic ills lies in the better edu- 
cation of the masses to the end that economic 
problems may be considered as impartially and 
as scientifically as we have learned to treat our 
physical problems. As a typical example the 
author discusses the problem of war debts and 
reparations, pointing out that tho experts are 
in substantial agreement, political influences in 
various countries prevent a _ solution. 


Booklist 29:296 Je ‘33 
Books pli2 My 28 '33 550w 
+ N Y Times p4 My 21 '33 1600w 
“Norman Angell, like Socrates of old, is a 
very disconcerting person. He goes about ask- 
ing questions, questions which challenge the 
current maxims and practices of the great and 
powerful—and the small and noisy. Like 
Socrates of old, Norman Angell is regarded by 
many quite-proper persons as a bit of a nui- 
sance.”” C. A. Beard 
+ Sat R of Lit 9:637 Je 10 '33 1700w 
+ Springf’d Republican p10 My 19 '33 


COTTLER, JOSEPH, and BRECHT, HAROLD 
WALTON. Careers ahead. 312p il $2.50 Little 
371.425 Profession, Choice of. Occupations 
33-15522 
Short chapters presenting in interesting form 
for young readers the elements of over sixty 
present-day occupations. The book is arranged 
in four divisions: Mechanically minded; Artis- 
tically minded; Working with people; and The 
nature lover. The subheads cover almost all 
trades and professions. 27 illustrations in aqua- 
tone. 








+ Books p5 Jl 2 ‘33 550w 
Boston Transcript p2 Jl 1 '33 380w 
‘Well written and versatile, this volume by 
two high school teachers should help un- 
certain youngsters make up their minds at 
least as to the direction in which to turn to- 
ward a life-work.”’ 
+ Survey 69:301 Ag 15 °33 120w 
Wis Lib Bul 29:191 Jl °33 


LANDIS, BENSON YOUNG, and WILLARD, 


JOHN DAYTON. Rural adult education. 

(Studies in adult educ.) 229p $1.75 (9s) 

Macmillan 

874 Education of adults. Sociology, Rural 
33-27108 


Since 1928 the American Association for adult 
education has been carrying on a survey among 


The entries, with a selection of the more 


found in the 


important notes, are taken from the Boox Review 
Most of the titles in the Montnuiy will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 
Occasionally a book 


included here may be dropped 


at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 


September, 1933, issue.] 





the rural districts of the United States. This 
resulting study covers the entire field of rural 
adult education. Part one is an interpretation 
of rural America; part two, a survey taking up 
in separate chapters libraries, public schools, 
agricultural extension, college and university 
extension, parent education, religious organiza- 
tions, farm organizations, cultural arts, radio 
programs, folk schools, and community study 
and organization; part three discusses im- 
provements in rural adult education. Bibliog- 
raphy. Index. 





“Invaluable for all who are interested in 
rural people.’’ 
Booklist 29:259 My ’33 
Boston Transcript p2 Ag 2 '33 320w 
Christian Century 50:959 Jl 26 °33 50w 


Wis Lib Bul 29:185 Jl '33 


PICKARD, ROBERT OTIS. Your job; how to 
get it and how to keep it. 240p $1.75 Dodd 
331.1152 Applications for positions. Success 
33-10950 

“At present holding office of personnel mana- 
ger for a large New York Company and hav- 
ing previously held such similar pésitions, Mr. 
Pickard is in an excellent position to expound 


the essentials of getting and holding a job. 
This he does clearly and simply, relating 
chronologically the events that lead to em- 


ployment and up to the point of obtaining pro- 
motion.’’ Boston Transcript 





Booklist 29:298 Je ’'33 


“The book contains many helpful suggestions 
both of major and minor importance. Numerous 
‘dos and don'ts’ and examples of situations 
confronting others are given by the author. 
He hastens to say in his foreword that his 
suggestions are not mere theory, but that 
they are concrete examples of practical ex- 
perience. 

Boston Transcript p3 Je 17 33 100w 


_“By a personnel manager who wastes no 
time in generalities, getting directly to the 
point in present-day circumstances.’’ M. L. 
Becker 


Sat R of Lit 9:598 My 13 '33 40w 


500 Natural Science 


BAILEY, LIBERTY HYDE. How plants get 
their names. 209p $2.25 Macmillan 
580.14 Botany—Nomenclature 33-12366 
Attempts to explain quite simply the origin 
of the scientific names of plants. An intro- 
ductory chapter points out thé need and value 
of knowing the scientific rather than the com- 
mon name. Chapters on Linnzus, on identi- 
fication, and on the rules of nomenclature fol- 
low. A final chapter contains long lists of 


Ig! 
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BAILEY, LIBERTY, H.—Continued 
generic and specific names with pronounciation 
and meanings given. 





+ America 49:210 Je 3 °33 100w 


“‘A veteran horticulturist and writer on plants 
and gardening, Mr. Bailey adds here another 
to the long list of volumes in which he has 
written with knowledge and authority, charm 
and eloquence and poetic imagination on the 
varied aspects of his specialty. For him the 
story of plant names is one of significance, in- 
terest and pleasure and he unfolds here its 
essential features in so intriguing a way as 
to make the reader realize something of what 
its study has meant to him.’ 

+N Y Times pl0 My 14 °33 320w 


600 Useful Arts 


CARY, KATHARINE THOMAS (MRS W. A. 
CARY), and MERRELL, MRS NELLIE DRY- 
DEN. Arranging flowers throughout the year. 
230p il $3.50 Dodd 

635.9663 Floral decoration 33-8402 


“The text of the book has been written by 
Mrs. Cary, with the exception of a chapter on 
‘The History of the Use of Flowers,’ by Mrs. 
Merrell, who is responsible also for the exquis- 
itely beautiful photo 7 of Mrs. Cary’s flower 
arrangements repr ced in page plates. She ex- 
plains the three types of flower arrangement, the 
Japanese, the massed and the line arrange- 
ments, advises one about the use of distinctive 
flower forms and of color, writes of design and 
composition, proportion and lighting, receptacles 
and other matters and warns against certain 
mistakes. Throughout, principles, methods and 
suggestions are illustrated from arrangements 
of flowers made by the author.””’ N Y Times 





“Mrs. Cary uses what in legal education is 
called the case system—sets up a flower ar- 
rangement and explains what are its good 
points. Sixty superb illustrations are used to 
demonstrate her theories on background, steeple 
and dominant flowers, and the corresponding 
containers for them. Her arrangements fall into 
three classes—Japanese, massed and line—and 
in line arrangements she is superb. They carry 
an air of vitality and action that lifts them 
above the merely pretty-pretty. In fact, an es- 
thetic vigor characterizes most of Mrs. Cary’s 
arrangements.’’ Richardson Wright 

+ Books pl0 Mr 19 ‘33 220w 
+N Y Times p2 My 28 ‘33 200w 


Pratt p44 spring ‘33 


PACK, ARTHUR NEWTON. Forestry; an eco- 
nomic challenge. 161p $1.25 Macmillan 


634.9 Forests and forestry—United States 
33-16451 
A discussion of forests and forestry in the 
United States from the viewpoint of economics. 
The author bases his study on the latest knowl- 
edge of forest conservation, commenting on 
President Hoover’s Timber conservation board 
and on the Copeland report. Includes chapters 
on foresters and forest education, and re- 
gional planning and economic policy 





“The interest that has been aroused by 
President Roosevelt's reforestation policy and 
the controversy it has created give to Mr. 
Pack’s book a special timeliness, although it 
seems to have been projected and mostly writ- 
ten before the attention of the public had been 
thus drawn to the subject... He presents much 
important material on forest conditions and 
forest conservation not easily available to the 
general public. .« Mr. Pack sets forth his facts 
and makes his arguments with a moderation 
and a sense of justice -_ ,fair play that in- 
crease - convincingnes 

+N imes p13 ie 16 °33 500w 
+ R of Rs 88:4 Ag °'33 170w 








700 Fine Arts 


FORMAN, HENRY JAMES. Our movie made 
children; with an introd. by W. W..Charters. 
288p $2.50 Macmillan 


791.4 Moving pictures. Child study 


A popular summary of the facts collected by 
a group of investigators working under the 
direction of the Motion Picture Research Coun- 
cil and supported by the Committee on Educa- 
tional Research of the Payne Fund. The au- 
thor discusses the movie-going habits of chil- 
dren, the nature of the pictures, and the in- 
fluences on physical well-being, psychological 
states, and moral development. 


Booklist 29:326 Jl ‘33 


“It is difficult to imagine any thoughtful per- 
son, certainly any consc.entious parent, avoid- 
ing man of the same conclusions in the 
face of the evidence. It is an alarming book. 
Mr. Forman meant it to be an alarming book. 
Anyone who tries to pass it off with a shrug 
can never have been a parent, or cares lit- 
tle what happens to the next generation. .. 
Our suggestion would be to supply all the 
parent-teacher associations of America with 
copies of this book and see if a few children, 
at any rate, couldn’t be kept at home, let 
us say every other week.’’ W. P. Eaton 

+ Books pl0 Jl 23 '33 1050w 
Boston Transcript p2 Jl 12 "33 350w 
Christian Science Monitor pl4 Je 24 °33 
New Outlook 162:59 Jl '33 90w 

“Mr. Forman has very capably and success- 
fully accomplished his difficult task of sorting, 
selecting, organizing and presenting in inter- 
esting style the most important outlines and 
highlights of the comprehensive research. He 
does not try to make a case against the 
movies. He merely sets forth the facts, and 
does not let the reader forget that the find- 
ings he presents show the movie to be in 
its molding influence upon the character of 
children more powerful than either the school 
or the church, and, when attendance is fre- 
quent, more important than even the home.” 

+N Y Times p2 Je 18 '33 1000w 
No Am 236:188 Ag °33 320w 
R of Rs 88:4 Ag ‘33 180w 
Sat R of Lit 9:661 Je 24 °33 700w 
Sat R of Lit 10:3 Jl 22 ’33 1100w 
+ — Springf’d Republican p7e Jl 2 '33 1150w 
Wis Lib Bul 29:187 Jl ‘33 


900 History 


BEALS, CARLETON. Crime of Cuba. 44ip il 
$3 Lippincott 
972.91 Cuba—History. Machado y Morales, 
Gerardo 33-213 


The inside story and historical OI toons 
of the Machado tyranny by an eye-witness who 
has lived in Cuba. The book reveals the 
tangled relations of Machado’s government with 
American banks and public utility interests, the 
corruption of loans and sugar and the policy 
of the State Department. With 31 aquatone 
easentiene from photographs by Walker 
ovans. 





“This is a supremely timely book. But it is 
not ephemeral. To any American desirous of 
understanding the origin of the forces, long 
smoldering, which have now violently erupted 
in Cuba, it is imdispensable. It brings up-to- 
date Professor Leland H. Jenks’s scholarly ‘Our 
Cuban Colony’ written five years ago. It com- 
pletes the picture of disaster which Jenks fore- 
saw in that vanished era of adulation and 
speculation. . . It may be that in the haste of 
seeking to bring out the volume to overtake 
the rapid procession of events in Cuba time 
for final revision was lacking. There are evi- 
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stylistically and 
errors.”’ Ernest 


1700w 

p8 Ag 19 '33 
"33 2000w 
26 '33 850w 


dences of such haste, both 

in a@ number of amazing 
Gruening 

+ — Books p3 Ag 20 ‘33 

Chicago Daily Tribune 

+N Y Times pl Ag 20 

Sat R of Lit 10:61 Ag 


oe HARVEY. Rio Grande. 


304p $3 
Knop 


978.9 Rio Grande valley 33-27259 


Taking the Rio Grande as a symbol of the 
Southwest the author has written an informal 
and romantic history of this region beginning 
with the civilization of the pueblo builders and 
bringing the story down to the present day. Il- 
lustrated with plates grouped at end of volume. 





+ Books pl Jl 23 '33 1700w 
+ Boston Transcript pl Ag 5 '33 650w 
‘“‘Mr. Fergusson writes well; his style is racy 

and colorful, sometimes a little careless, some- 
times irreverent. He has no illusions about in- 
dividuals; but he has a great respect and love 
for the people themselves and the country 
which has made them what they are. Every 
visitor has felt the charm of New Mexico and 
many writers have tried to portray it, but most 
of them have been content with superficial 
impressions. Mr. Fergusson has tapped a rich 
vein far below the surface.’ 

+ Christian Science Monitor p&8 Ag 5 '33 


+ Nation 137:190 Ag 16 '33 1000w 
N Y Times pl Jl 23 '33 1700w 


910 Geography and Travel 


BEARD, CHARLES AUSTIN, ed. A century of 
progress. 452p $3 Harper 

917.3 United States—Civilization. United 
States—Economic conditions. Progress. In- 
ventions—History. Science—History—United 
States 32-20114 
Contents: The idea of progress, by C. A. 
Beard; Invention as a social manifestation, by 
Waldemar Kaempffert; Industry, by Henry 
Ford and Samuel Crowther; Transportation and 
communication, by Hdward Hungerford; Agri- 
culture, by F. O. Lowden; Labor, by William 
Green; Banking and finance, by H. P. Willis; 
Government and law, by C. A. Beard; The 
process of social transformation, by Jane Ad- 
dams; The changing position of Women, by 
Grace Abbott; The advancement of natural 
science, by Watson Davis; Medicine, by F. H. 
Garrison; Education, by C. H. Judd; The arts, 
by Fiske Kimball; Literature, by John Erskine. 





“Taken as a whole the book is a singularly 
well-balanced compendium, free of overlapping 
and exhibiting distinguished competence. 

Mr. Beard’s book is more than a monumental 
record of achievement notwithstanding that 
achievement is its main theme. It is also an 
indication of gaps in the American structure, 
of things to be done and problems to be solved. 
The combination has rarely been so successful- 
ly worked out."’ William MacDonald 

+ Books pé Je 11 °33 80uw 


“Professor Beard manifestly chose his colla- 
borators after due deliberation and has dis- 
cussed their material with them in such a way 
as to insure good teamwork. The book repre- 
sents a judicious mingling of the practical and 
the theoretical approaches. It is firmly held 
together by Professor Beard’s own contribu- 
tions, in which he analyzes “The Idea of Prog- 
ress’ and ‘Government and Law.’"” R. L. 
Duffus 

+N Y Times pl Je 11 °'33 1700w 


+ — Springf’d Republican p6 Je 10 '33 900w 
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O’SULLIVAN, 


MAURICE. Twenty years a- 
growing; rendered from the original Irish by 


M. L. Davies and G. Thomson; introd. by E. 
M. Forster. 322p $2.50 Viking press [8s 6d 
Chatto] 

914.196 Blasket islands, Ireland (33-15882] 


“The author is a native of the Blasket Islands 
which lie off the Kerry coast, but his first 
memories are of school at Dingle on the main- 
land and he did not learn Irish until he went 
back. . The plan of the book is simple and 
familiar. Threaded on the story of the boy’s 
life, are chapters describing his memories of 
every aspect of life on the island—fishing, 
rounding up sheep, hunting thrushes in the 
dark on Hallowe’en, match-making, a marriage 
and a wake. All of it has a high-spirited fresh- 
ness and sensibility for nature.’’ New States- 
man & Nation 


For biographical sketch of the author see 
N Y¥ Times p8 Jl 30 '33 


+ Books p3 Ag 6 °33 950w 

+ Chicago Daily Tribune pi3 Ag 5 °'33 
+ Christian Science Monitor p10 Je 17 °33 
+ Commonweal 18:371 Ag 11 '33 700w 
+ New Statesman & Nation 5:534 Ap 29 
*33 1050w 

+N Y Times pl Ag 6 '33 1600w 

+ Spec 150:798 Je 2 '33 900w 


‘These memoirs, charming and readable as 
they are, give only a half-true picture of the 
island life. The fishing he admits has ‘gone 
under foot,’ ‘the boys and girls are gathered 
away to America’; but this outmoded life is the 
stronghold of his spirit and he has succeeded 
in expressing the atmosphere of gaiety and 
magic that surrounded his upbringing. The 
translators have given his book an English 
form rich and lively as the talk of a West 
of Ireland countryman, and they have not 
overworked the dialect.’’ 

-+- Times [London] Lit Sup p307 My 4 ’33 





B or 92 Biography 


SUTHERLAND, HALLIDAY GIBSON. Arches 
of the years. 293p $2.75 Morrow [10s 6d Biles] 


B or 92 33-15928 
A famous Scottish doctor describes scenes 
from his life—childhood experiences in the 


Scottish highlands, student days, whaling off 
the Shetland Islands, visits to Spain with de- 
scriptions of bull-fighting, and service as ship’s 
surgeon during the war. Dr Sutherland’s nar- 
rative, tho chronological and autobiographical, 
is not a connected account of his life but leaves 
the impression of a rich personality and ex- 
perience. 





“This autobiography of a Scottish doctor has 
some of the qualities we are used to looking 
for in the literary labors of physicians; it is 
calm in manner, dependable in texture, and 
it is full of robust common sense. It will, of 
course, be compared to ‘The Story of San 
Michele’; but the character of our present 
doctor-author is very unlike that of the Queen 
of Sweden’s somewhat baroque physician. $ 
His private life remains, at the end of his 
book, just, as private as it ever was. He 
spares both his friends and his enemies. In 
compensation, he gives us a rich picnic-basket 
full of good things about the oddities he has 
come across: portraits and stories, conversa- 
tions and sketches, which range from the 
northern seas to Andalusia in sober, inquisi- 
tive, good-humored inconsequence.’’ Vincent 
Sheean 

+ Books p2 Je 25 °'33 700w 
Boston Transcript p2 Jl 12 
Nation 137:163 Ag 9 °33 450w 

+ — New Repub 75:161 Je 21 °33 150w 
N Y Times p4 Je 18 '33 1350w 
Sat R of Lit 9:653 Je 17 '33 420w 


"33 250w 
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SUTHERLAND, HALLIDAY, G.—Continued 
“Dr. Sutherland is very well equipped for 
writing reminiscences. He has zest for living, 
and interest in lives other than his own; he 
sees existence from the angle of common hu- 
manity, but he sees it more clearly; expecting 
the normal, he notes in what the abnormal dif- 
fers from it; and he has the gift of expression 
to put the difference into simple and exact 
words. His book is the richer in that its ma- 
terial is varied and some of it unusual; but 
with his personality and insight he could have 
written a good one had he passed all his days 
as a country practitioner.’ 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p159 Mr 9 '33 


Fiction 
ALLEN, HERVEY. Anthony Adverse. 1224p $3 


Farrar 
33-27189 


A long, historical novel following the fortunes 
of Anthony Adverse, illegitimate son of an 
Irish-French nobleman and the: Scottish wife 
of a Spanish grandee, from his birth in a 
small Alpine village in 1775 to his death in 
America’s Southwest fifty years later. 


Booklist 29:341 Jl '33 

‘Mr. Allen is known as a poet, critic, diarist 
and biographer. All of the qualities of those 
capacities find scope in this novel. Only a 
scholar could have assembled the enormous 
knowledge that has gone into the book and 
only a poet and a critic could have caught so 
acutely the implications of that knowledge 
as idea and emotion in human beings. The 





triumph of the book, however, is that this 
wealth of fact and feeling is fused by_the 
gusto of the true story-teller."’ Mary Ross 


+ Books pl Je 25 '33 1550w 
‘“‘The characters Mr. Allen finds necessary 
for his panorama are well-nigh endless, and 
each as meticulously carved out as young 
Anthony Adverse himself. But that, after 
all, is only another way of saying that here 
is romance written with a light heart and 
the boyish generosity of youth—a book, if 
there ever was one, for the ages.’’ 
Boston Transcript pl J] 1 °33 
— + Cath World 137:624 Ag ‘33 650w 
— + Nation 137:108 Jl 26 °33 800w 
New Outlook 162:55 Ag °33 220w 
+ — New Repub 75:268 Jl 19 ‘33 420w 
+ N Y Times pl Je 25 °33 2400w 
+ No Am 236:iv Ag °33 50w 
“If my knowledge of American fiction were 
more thorough than it is, I would say bluntly 
that ‘Anthony Adverse’ is the best historical 
novel that this country has produced. Plead- 
ing possible ignorance, I am almost certain 
that it is the best, and quite sure that it 
is the most ambitious.’’ B. R. Redman 
+ Sat R of Lit 9:673 Jl 1 °33 550w 


1400w 


BUCK, PEARL (SYDENSTRICKER) (MRS 
JOHN LOSSING BUCK). The first wife, and 
other stories. 312p $2.50 Day ont 

-17401 


“These short stories of China, by the author 
of ‘The Good Earth’ [Book Review Digest. 1931] 
are divided into three groups—six stories de- 
scribing the clash between the old and new, 
the East and West, four tales of revolution and 
four. sketches of the Yangtse flood of 1931.’’ 
Publishers’ Weekly 





‘“‘To have thought of Mrs. Buck’s writing pri- 
marily in terms of the beautifully slow swing 
of “The Good Earth’ and ‘Sons,’ the delicate, 


unhurried gathering of minutiae into something 
too large and fluid to be called a pattern; and 
to discover then that she is able also to create 
that atmosphere in much briefer compass and 
with the short story’s special poignancy added, 
is to rs a a rare pleasure and admita- 
tion.”’ . C. Dawson 

+ Books p3 Je 25 °'33 800w 

+ Christian Century 50:1016 Ag 9 '33 120w 

+ Christian Science Monitor p6 Je 24 ‘33 

Nation 137:79 Jl 19 ‘33 750w 


“‘Mrs. Buck writes (most of the time) like a 
sensible and warm-hearted woman: she would 
doubtless be the first to deny that she has 
either discovered or profoundly interpreted the 
Chinese soul. What she has done is to write 
about the Chinese as if they were—as they are 
supposed to be—human beings. With the ex- 
ception of a few ignorant affectations she writes 
plainly and well. The stories in this book are 
of modern China. Mrs. Buck takes no sides in 


the argument of the New vs. the Old, but 
makes it fairly plain that in any event she is 
not on the side of the foreign angels.’’ T. S 
Matthews 


+ — New Repub 75:268 Jl 19 '33 220w 
+N Y Times p7 Je 25 °'33 600w 
No Am 236:iv Ag °33 40w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 9:685 Jl 8 °33 850w 


RINEHART, MARY (ROBERTS) (MRS. S. M. 
RINEHART). The album. 34ip $2 Farrar 
33-13640 
Detective story. 





“It's almost superfluous to say that Mrs 
Rinehart gives you oodles of first-rate horror, 
all the fun you need, a female narrator of the 
pure Rinehart breed, a whiz of a criminologist 
and, in short, that peculiar and very comfortable 
feeling that you get in positively no other tales 
Accept no substitute."’ Will Cuppy 

+ Books pl2 My 28 °33 320w 
N Y Evening Post p7 Je 3 '33 30w 
N Y Evening Post p7 Je 3 '33 120w 
+ N Y Times pl4 My 28 '33 280w 
+ Sat R of Lit 9:632 Je 3 °33 50w 


Children’s Books 


MEIGS, CORNELIA LYNDE. Story of the au- 
thor of Little women: Invincible Louisa. 260p 
$2 Little 

B or 92 Alcott, Louisa May 33-12751 
A sympathetic and clearly-written biography 
of Louisa M. Alcott, picturing her in the midst 
of her family and friends, among whom she 
numbered Emerson and Thoreau. The book con- 
tains a chronology, and twenty-one photographs 
of the Alcott family and the houses in which 
they lived. Intended for young readers. 





+ Books p7 Je 4 '33 600w 
Boston Transcript p2 Jl 5 °33 350w 
“Louisa May Alcott and Cornelia Meigs are 

an ideal combination. Cornelia Meigs is 
herself the author of a number of excellent and 
well-loved books for young people; in their 
pages the reader finds the same integrity that 
characterizes Louisa Alcott’s writing. Back of 
each author’s work one senses a certain fine re- 
serve and dignity and Miss Meigs’s books, like 
those of the earlier writer, have a very definite 
American quality.’’ A. T. Eaton 

+ N Y Times pll Je 11 '33 750w 


+ Springf’d Republican pi0 Je 14 '33 350w 
Wis Lib Bul 29:165 Je °33 
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Author Index 


This index to the Stanparp Catatoc Montuty is cumulative and begins with the September 1933 


issue. The month when the book was run is given in each entry. 


The following letters are used: 


B for biography; F for fiction; J for children’s books. 


A. L. A. catalog, 1926-1931 (S °33) ........ . 000 
Adams. March of democracy (S ’33) .. ... 900 
Allen, H. Anthony Adverse (N '33) ...... F 
Allen, L. G. Table service (O °33)........ 600 
ngell. From chaos to control (N '33) . 300 
Bailey. How plants’ get. their names 
TEE a ws dns ud oan eet a wy ees ed 46a sees 500 
Beals. Crime of Cuba (N ’33) ...........6.- 900 
Beard. A century of progress (N ‘33) .«-» 910 
Beatty and Anthony. Big cage (S "33) oct ae 
Buck. The first wife (N °33) ........-s+--- F 
Bufano. Be a puppet showman (O ‘'33).. 700 
Carroll. As the earth turns (S '33) ........ F 


Cary and Merrell. Arranging flowers 
ee See ee wees speedo oe 600 

Cottler and Brecht. Careers ahead (N '33) .. 300 

Drew. Discovering poetry (S °'33) 800 


Fallada. Little man, what now? (S ‘'33) .... F 
Ferber. They brought their women (O '33). F 
Fergusson. Rio Grande (N TP) cane be maieks 900 
Fiack. Ask Mr Bear (S '33) .........-seeee% J 
Forman. Our movie made children (N '33) .. 700 
Haldane. Science and human life (O '33).. 500 
Hambidge. Time to live (S ‘'33) .......... 100 
Hamilton. Boy builder (S °33) ............ J 
Hibben. Carpenter's tool chest (S °33) ..... J 
Hine. Arrangement of flowers (S °33) .... 700 
Hosford. Sons of the Volsungs (S °'33) J 
Howard. Fighting the insects (O '33).... 

James. Andrew Jackson (S °33) ............ B 


Jeans. New background of science (O '33). 500 
Kane. Famous first facts (S °33) .......... 000 


Landis and Willard. Rural adult education 


Lippmann. United States in world affairs 
SRD oeeecemeuss 300 


Mantie and Sherwood. Best plays ‘of 1909- 
1919 (O '33). . 800 

Marshall. Arctic Village “Ss *$2) Suey err 910 

Meigs. Story of the author of L ittle women 


CO TEED 6. 0:0 an.seda bea babe e 6 duel idee bi J 
Merrick. True North (S '33) ......... eee 
Newberry. Diary (O ’33). tt ee 
O'Sullivan. Twenty years a- growing (N °33) 910 
Pack. Forestry (N °33) . ; ee 
Pickard. Your job (N ‘33 3). <y Ree ... 300 
Ransome. Peter Duck (S 33). eee : ae 
Rinehart. The album (N ’33) ........ ae F 
Robbins. Cure it with a an! ER (O '33) 600 
Roosevelt. Looking er a! i | ore 
Ross. Back of time (O '33)......... J 
Shambaugh. Folk festivals for schools and 

playgrounds (O '33). 700 
— Impressions ‘of “South | ‘America 

ip | Pe are + ae Seork 
Simonds. A B C of war debts (S ‘3") ...... 300 
Sinclair. Foot-loose in India (O '33) . 910 
Sutherland. Arches of the years (N ‘'33) .. B 
Tschiffely. Tschiffely’s ride (S ‘33) .. + 
Villiers. Grain race (O ‘'33)........ . 910 
Waln. House of exile (S '33) . . 910 
Willoughby. Alaskans all (O *33). 910 
Zweig. Marie Antoinette (S ’33) .... B 


A Public Library Platform 


(Continued from page 176) 


but as a bulwark against incompetence. Re- 
quirements and grades are necessary tho they 
measure only half the man. We believe that 
certification of librarians will improve library 
technique and we confidently expect that a 
finer technique will improve service to clients.’ 


8. We realize that we must constantly at- 
tract a flow of new readers into the public 
library. We do not believe in false modesty, 
but rather in advertising and publicizing our 
work to those of the district which we serve. 
A new reader is more valuable than a new 


book. 


9. We believe in greater circulation and use 
of all books. The librarian, American style, 
is not satisfied unless his goods are widely 
distributed; he is not interested in words 
that remain unread. He draws up and en- 
forces only those restrictions necessary for 


the protection of public property. He cajoles 
the hesitant and backward reader into ac- 
quaintance with his delightful commodity, and 
he is happiest when he sees the first awkward 
attempts at dipping into books become the 
fixed habit of regular reading. 

10. We recognize that the public library is 
not necessarily a place for intellectual medi- 
ocrity or complacency. It caters no more to 
the massive majority than to the better edu- 
cated minority. We as librarians are inter- 
ested in standards. We obey legal censorships, 
not trying to influence them, but we listen 
to no extra-legal gossip of some readers 
about other readers." We try to be phi- 
losophers, quietly fitting the individual reader 
to the individual book. 

11. We realize that American public libra- 
rianship is a gentleman’s job done up in all 
the accoutrements of modern business effi- 
ciency." 


2Just how would certification of librarians improve library service? Would it not be, in the final 
analysis, just another form of grading such as is now practised in the library schools. And, even 
assuming that this were not so, what information could it supply concerning the candidate excepting 
the presence or absence of technical proficiency; a quality necessary in the lower grades of the service, 
but only of secondary importance in the higher phases of librarianship.—A. B. 


% What good reason do we have for assuming that 7 censorship is essentially more reasonable 


than what Mr. 


sixler aptly describes as “‘extra-legal gossip 


If the purpose of the library (one of its 


purposes, I should say) is to preserve the records of civilization, all censorship which interferes with 
that purpose is equally pernicious. In this case it amounts to hardly more than a choice between the 
opinions of the policeman and the crank, and between the two the choice is small indeed.—A. B, 


*Save us from this realization!—S. J. K. 
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administration of the National Survey, this 
monograph is one of 28 special reports now 
in process of publication. 

Difficulties listed in realizing the aims of 
the secondary school library as reported by 
principals, teacher-librarians, and librarians 
are as follows: Of a total of 281 reporting, 
154 set up inadequate facilities as the greatest 
obstacle; 85 set up inadequate staff; 29, lack 
of interest and time on the part of the pupil; 
21, lack of cooperation by teaching or admin- 
istrative staff; and 18 set up as an obstacle 
the fact that the library is used as a study 
hall. The other 12 difficulties were of a 
miscellaneous character including teaching 
methods in conflict with the use of the 
library. 

The Dewey decimal system of classification 
was found to be the method of classifying 
books dominantly used in secondary school 
libraries. 

The results of the investigation and of 
previous studies are in accord in disclosing 
that it is the practice of many high schools 
to employ teachers without library training, 
assign them full-time teaching loads, and in 
addition ask them to take charge of the 
school library. 

Instruction in the use of books is given in 
less than one-third of the high schools. Many 
high school libraries do not keep records of 
circulation. 

Among ten outstanding recommendations 
which conclude the report of Dr. Johnson are 
the following: (1) A need for both extensive 
and intensive study of library standards which 
have been set up by states and other school 
accrediting bodies; (2) extensive study to 
determine the effect of newer methods of 
classroom teaching on the use of the second- 
ary school library; (3) a series of studies to 
appraise the methods of encouraging recrea- 
tional reading; (4) a study of the effect 
which regularly. scheduled free reading has 
on the pupils’ recreational reading habits; 
(5) continued study of the relation of the 
library to the study hall; (6) an investiga- 
tion of cooperation between school and public 
libraries; (7) further inquiry into methods 
of selecting books for the high school library ; 
(8) investigation of the entire problem of 
instruction in the use of books and of libra- 
ries; (9) careful investigation of training 
secondary school librarians; (10) and con- 
tinued study of outstanding practices, devices, 
and procedures successfully used in outstand- 
ing secondary school libraries. 


This monograph is listed as Bulletin, 1932, 
No. 17, National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation, Monograph No. 17, and may be pro- 
cured from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C., at 10 cents per copy. 
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He was a sturdy young man, all of 
ten, I should think, making his first 
visit to the Library: 

“You kin keep a book out two weeks ?” 

“Yes,—see the date?” 

“Two weeks,—that’s fourteen days— 
kin you have more’n one book at a 
time ?” 

“Yes, two or three.” 

“Well—an’ if you take out one book 
for two weeks’”—he turned to count on 
the big calendar—“if you take one— 
then if you take two books out,—you 
could keep ’em for twenty-eight days, 
couldn’t you!” 

M. E. Crocker 
Lock Haven, Pa. 


FF 


A special committee of the American 
Council on Education, appointed to keep 
educational institutions informed regard- 
ing their relations to the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, has reported the 


following resolution from the Legal 
Counsel of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration : 


The statement of principle incorporated in 
the resolution passed on August 9 by the 
Industrial Advisory Board and subsequently 
approved by the Labor Advisory Board, which 
resolution is as follows: 


“That we recommend to the National Re- 
covery Administration that schools, colleges, 
universities, churches, hospitals, and charitable 
institutions supported by public subscriptions, 
not operated for profit, except so far as they 
may be engaged in the operation of trade or 
industry, need not come under the provisions 
of the National Recovery Act” 


is applicable to libraries equally with the 
other institutions named and the word “li- 
braries” might properly be inserted between 
the words “universities” and “churches.” This 
clarifies the relationship of libraries to the 
National Recovery Administration even as it 
has for colleges and universities. 





